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Business  Managers. 

William  J.   Sayers,  'go.   Chief, 
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HE  editors  of  the  Phcenix  Echo  present  this 
issue  with  a  full  consciousness  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Realizing  that  further  concealment  of  the 
publication  from  the  all-absorbing  eye  of  man 
is  useless,  the  editorial  board  pleads  guilt}^  and 
cries  for  clemency.  We  have  endeavored  in 
this  edition  to  put  forth  every  possible  expense 
of  energ}^  and  time,  trusting  to  produce  a  book  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellency  in  art  and  literature. 

Our  object  is  to  interest,  to  amuse,  and  not  to  abuse,  and  much 
of  our  energetic  work  will  be  marred  should  any  of  our  innocent 
jests  be  taken  too  seriously. 

The  editorial  board  recommends  a  careful  perusal  of  the  essay  on 
"  Friends  School,"  kindly  contributed  by  Augustine  Jones. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Battey  we  dedicate  this  volume  of  the  Echo. 
A  man  whose  kind,  sweet,  and  congenial  soul  appeals  with  a  latent 
fascination  to  his  students.  Enshrouded  in  his  mysteries  of  science, 
he  exemplifies  a  strenuous  life.  ''  A  friend  of  all,  and  of  all  a 
friend." 

Reflecting  upon  each  phase  of  school-life,  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  remarkable  evidence  of  progress. 

The  Phoenix  Eyceuni  has  dashed  to  atoms  the  theory  that  a  large 
membership  impedes  the  mechanical  workings  of  the  society.  The 
debates  and  other  literary  researches  have  proven  prolific  in  class 
work. 


The  Senior  and  Junior  Leagues  have  lost  none  of  their  interest- 
ing and  instructive  features. 

The  mutual  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  the  students  has 
been  so  noticeable  that  some  say  that  an  era  of  good  feeling  has 
begun. 

Athletics — foot-ball,  base-ball,  track,  basket-ball,  gymnasium — 
go  hand  in  hand  with  school  work. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the 
leading  organization  and  power  in  school. 

The  course  of  lectures  presented  to  the  school  during  the  year 
has  been  very  interesting  and  edifying. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  special  indebtedness  to  Miss  Pitt- 
man,  for  contributions  of  art,  and  to  all  others  who  have  in  various 
ways  materially  aided  us. 


^hTc  r>  d  fl  r 


SEPTEMBER. 


Beginning  of  Autumn  Term, 
Excursion  down  River, 
L,ecture  by  Mr.  I^eon  Vincent, 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Leon  Vincent, 


Tuesday,  13. 

Friday,  22. 
-   Friday,  29. 


OCTOBER. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Leon  Vincent,  - 
Excursion  to  Newport,         _         .         - 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Leon  Vincent,  - 
Foot-ball  Game  with  P.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,    - 
Senior  "Ex."  (first  division),  - 
Foot-ball  Game  with  P.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,    - 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Brown  Freshmen, 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Westerly,     - 
Senior  "  Ex."  (second  division). 


Friday,  6. 
-     Friday,  10. 

Friday,  13. 
Saturday,  14. 

Frida}^  20. 

Saturday,  21. 

Tuesday,  24. 

Thursday,  26. 

Friday,  27. 


NOVEMBER. 

Foot-ball  Game  with  Brown  Sophomores, 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hussey,      - 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Dean  Academy,    - 
Lecture  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  - 


Wednesday,  i. 

Thursday,  2. 

Saturday,  4. 

Friday,  10. 


Foot  ball  Game  with  Kingston  College, 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Brown  Freshmen,     - 
lyecture  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Worcester  Academy, 
Lecture  by  lyUcretia  Chace,  on  Sybil  Jones, 
Foot-ball  Game  with  Woonsocket  High,  - 


Saturday,  ii. 
Wednesday,  15. 

-  Friday,  17. 
Monday,  20. 

-  Friday,  24. 
-    Saturday,  — . 


DECEMBER. 


L,ecture  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry, 
Sociable  in  Hall. 


Friday,  8. 
Friday,  22. 


JANUARY. 

School  opens  after  Holidays, 
lyccture  b}^  Susan  A.  Dodge,     -         .         - 
School  Sociable,    ----- 
lyccture  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,   - 
Half-Holiday  for  Skating,     -         -         - 
Lecture  b}^  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  - 
Senior  Boys'  Banquet,  -         -         - 
Seniors  and  Juniors  heard  W.  J.  Bryan,    - 


-  Tuesday,  9 

Frida}^  12 

Saturday,  13 

Friday,  19 

Wednesday,  24 

Frida}^,  26 

Saturday,  27 

Monday,  29 


FEBRUARY. 

School  Sociable,    -         -         -  .       -         -  -         -      Friday,  2 

lyj^ceum  Phoenix  Feast,     -         -                   .         _  .      Saturday,  3 

New  Term  Begins,         -         -         -         -         -  -       Wednesday,  7 

Seniors  and  Juniors  Hear  Sousa,    .   -         -         -  -     Thursday,  8 

Mr.  MacDougal's  First  Concert,    -         -  -         -     Frida}^,  9 

Seniors  and  Juniors  Hear  Yale-Brown  Concert,  Wednesday,  14 

Half -Holiday,        - Thursday,  15 


Mr.  MacDougal's  Second  Concert, 
Senior  Candy-Pull,        -       '~- 
I^ecture  by  Mr.  H.  I^.  Spooner, 
Half-Holiday.        -         -         .         . 


Friday,  i6. 
Saturday,  17. 

Frida}^,  23. 
Tuesday,  21. 


MARCH. 

Mr.  MacDougal's  Third  Concert,       -         -         -         -  Friday,  2. 

Sociable  in  Ubrary,       -----_  Saturday,  3. 

Junior  Candy-Pull,    -------  Friday,  9. 

Reception  given  to  1900  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  -  Monday,  12. 

I^ecture  by  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  -         -         -  Thursday,  15. 

lyccture  by  Mrs.  Kate  Try  on,         -----    Friday,  16. 

lyccture  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Movvry,  -         .         -         -         Friday,  23. 

Lecture  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  -         -     -    -         -         -    Friday,  30. 

Boys'  Gymnasium  Exhibition  in  Hall,      -         -         -    Saturday,  31. 


APRIL. 

School  Closes  for  Easter  Vacation,        -         -  -         -      Friday,  6 

School  Opens  After  Easter  Vacation,        -         -  -     Tuesday,  17 

Friends  School  Wins  Relay  Race,          -         -  Wednesday,  18 

First  Base  ball  Game  with  Hope  Street  High,  -  -    Saturda}^,  2 1 

Base-ball  Game  with  Classical  High,    -         -  -    Wednesday,  25 
Senior  Sociable,         -------  Thursda}^  26 

Base-Ball  Game  with  Fall  River  High,          -  -         Saturday,  28 

Girls'  Gymnasium  Exhibition',           -         _         -  -      Monday,  30 


MAY. 

Base-ball  Game  with  Brown  Freshmen, 
Sociable  and  Entertainment, 


Wednesday,  2_ 
Friday,  4. 


Base-ball 
Base-ball 
Base-ball 
Base-ball 
Base-ball 
Base-ball 
Base-ball 


Game  with 
Game  with 
Game  with 
Game  with 
Game  with 
Game  with 
Game  with 


Kingston  College, 
Brown  Sophomores, 
Bridgewater  Normal, 
Maxey  Hall,     - 
Attleboro  High,  - 
Rough  Riders, 
Woonsocket  High, 


Saturday,  5 

Wednesday,  9 

Saturday,  12 

Wednesday,  16 

Saturday,  19 

Wednesday,  23 

Saturday,  26 


JUNE. 

Base-ball  Game  with  East  Greenwich  Academy,  -     Saturday,  2. 

Base-ball  Game  with  Dean  Academy,   -         -         -  Saturday,  9. 
Class  Day,         --__-__ 

Junior  Exhibition,         ------  Tuesday,  25. 

Commencement,         -         -         -         -         -     .    -  Wednesday,  26. 


iatorit-^hettj^ 
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T  is  usually  a  ver}-  agreeable  privilege  to  follow  the  wind- 
ing courses  of  rivers,  institutions,  and  human  lives  from 
their  small  beginning  down  to  the  place  and  period  of  their 
supreme  energy  and  potenc3^  The  mighty  river  starts 
with  drops  of  melted  snow  at  the  summit  of  mountains  which 
divide  a  continent,  and  sweeps  into  the  ocean  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  resistless  floods.  The  infant  nurtured  in  some  cottage  re- 
mote from  the  centres  of  traffic,  far  from  the  seats  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  has  developed  until  his  hands  swaj'-ed  the  rod  of  empire, 
"or  wak'd  to  extasy  the  living  lyre."  Institutions  like  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  began  with  a  little  upper-room  meet- 
ing of  a  few  persons  in  weakness  and  doubt,  and  in  a  century 
grew  to  be  vast,  issuing  110,000,000  volumes  in  280  different  lan- 
guages. It  has  become  one  of  the  great  forces  of  civilization  and 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  world.  Colleges,  universities,  and 
schools  in  general  have  started  small,  like  the  mustard  seed  in  the 
parable,  and  evolved  trees  with  great  branches.  The  most  gifted 
Roman  orator  said,  "  The  beginning  of  all  things  is  small." 

The  first  recorded  movement  toward  the  founding  of  Friends 
School  appeared  on  the  25th  day  of  the  Third  Month,  1779,  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting  held  on  that  day  at  the  Friends'  meeting-house 
at  Union  Village,  near  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The  record  made  at  that 
meeting  is  as  follows:  "  It  having  been  the  concern  of  this  meet- 
ing, to  promote  the  education  of  our  youth  in  schools,  under  the 
government  of  solid  Friends,  and  as  this  necessary  care  is  much 
relaxed  within  our  Yearly  Meeting,  from  what  our  Discipline  re- 


quires,  and  finding  encouragement  by  our  own  short  experience, 
as  well  as  by  the  doings  of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Phila- 
delphia on  this  subject,  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Meeting, 
we  are  induced  to  recommend  to  the  solid  attention  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  this  important  subject,  and  if  it  appears  to  you  as  it 
does  to  us,  of  weight  enough  to  carry  forward  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  minds  of  Friends  are  united  in  a  living  concern  there- 
in, we  think  it  will  be  an  acceptable  step  in  the  reformation." 

Providence  was  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Monthly 
Meeting  at  that  time.  It  was  called  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
There  were  very  able  and  historic  men  at  that  little  meeting. 
Moses  Brown  was  a  member  of  it.  The  eminent  founder  of  Friends 
School,  whose  thought  and  steadfast  energy  attended  and  minis- 
tered to  the  enterprise  ;  for  he  was  always  its  faithful  treasurer,  be- 
ginning with  its  inception  now  and  here,  and  terminating  only  with 
his  life  in  1836.  He  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to- 
wards the  transfer  and  establishment  of  Brown  Universit}^  at  Prov- 
idence, in  1770.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1774,  and  had  only  been  a  member  five  5^ears  when  he  appeared  as 
the  champion  in  the  cause  of  educating  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
of  the  Society,  thus  elevating  the  whole  body  to  a  higher  plane  of 
usefulness  and  influence.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  the  fore- 
most citizen  of  his  native  State  in  promoting  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  it.  He  had  a  thorough  altruistic  public  spirit  in  all  his 
undertakings.  No  other  man  in  his  generation  left  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  unfading  impress  upon  the  history  and  prosperity  of  this 
community. 

Job  Scott  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  was  a  representative 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  which  the  subject  of  the  School  was 
referred,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  advancing  its  weal. 
He  was  the  most  voluminous  and  successful  author  of  PViends' 
doctrines  and  books,  judging  from  the  very  numerous  editions  of 
them  published  both  in  England  and  America,  which  the  Society 
has  produced  in  New  England,  notwithstanding  his  soundness  in 
doctrine  was  sometimes  questioned,  a  result  which  is  likely  to  at- 
tend an  author  of  religious  doctrine  who  attempts  to  cover  wide 
fields. 

There  was  another  gifted  man  who  was  a  member  of  that  meet- 
ing, and  a  devoted  friend  to  the  establishment  of  a  school.     His 


name  was  Elisha  Thornton.  He  was  an  eloquent,  poetic,  and  mag- 
netic preacher,  and  the  distinguished  head  of  a  private  school  in  the 
very  neighborhood  of  this  meeting,  which  was  a  beacon  light  of  cul- 
ture and  educational  influence  for  many  years. 

There  were  others  of  less  note,  but  of  similar  substantial  type  of 
character,  who  hailed  the  dawning  of  a  new  light  on  the  pathway 
of  the  church.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  we  note  how 
essentially  this  School  sprang  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church,  as 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  The  colleges  and  universities,  in 
the  beginning  at  least,  all  came  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  com- 
mon schools  from  the  colleges,  while  the  common  schools  seldom 
remember  wdth  gratitude  or  affection  the  church  which  is  the 
mother  of  them  all.  Religion,  the  school,  and  the  State  can  never 
be  long  severed  and  each  takes  its  own  several  way  without  loss 
and,  at  last,  destruction  to  one  and  all.  Sectarianism  may  bean  evil 
if  its  aims  are  selfish  and  clannish  ;  but  religion  is  a  public  necessity, 
for  the  public  safety,  and  ought  to  enter  the  education  of  all  youth 
in  the  community. 

The  cause  of  the  School  was  next  presented  at  Rhode  Island 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  the  Eighth  of  Fourth  Month,  1779, 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  the  record  is  as  follows:  "Smith- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  signifying  their  desire,  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  schools,  and  that  the  consideration  thereof  might  be  laid 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting."  The  subject  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Sixth  Month,  12th,  1779,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  never  ceased  to  concern  itself  respecting  this  school 
and  the  education  of  all  its  children.  The  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
sponded to  the  suggestion  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  following  re- 
corded words:  "  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  in  their  account, 
desiring  this  Meeting  to  consider  of  a  method  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishing of  Schools,  for  the  education  of  Youth  Among  Friends. 
Thereupon  Moses  Brown  with  fifteen  other  men,  together  with  such 
other  Friends  as  may  feel  an  engagement  to  attend  with  them,  are 
appoi-nted  to  the  matter  under  consideration  '  "  ■  and  to  report 
their  sense  upon  the  same  to  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting." — 
Yearly  Meeting  Rec,   Vol.  /,  /.  333-4. 

This  Committee  reported  a  few  days  later  that  they  had  "solidly 
considered  the  proposal  of  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
the  recommendation  of  our  brethren  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New 


Jersey,  in  their  last  epistle,  respecting  the  education  of  our  youth  in 
schools,  under  the  care  of  solid  Friends."  They  then  recommend 
that  an  interest  in  the  subject  be  created  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, in  all  of  their  subordinate  meetings,  including  the  smallest  of 
them. — •(  V.  M.  Rec,  Vol.  /,  /.  336).  They  request  reports  and  re- 
turns from  the  meetings  within  their  jurisdiction  next  year,  "  in  or- 
der to  ripen  the  subject  for  further  advice  and  assistance  in  this  in- 
teresting matter." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  in  1780  receives  satisfactory  information 
from  the  Committee  that  during  the  previous  year  the  subject  had 
"  met  the  solid  attention  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  "  everywhere. 
The  meeting  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  report,  and  appointed  a 
special  Committee,  of  which  Moses  Brown  and  William  Rotch  of 
Nantucket  were  members,  "  to  take  the  matter  into  solid  considera- 
tion," and  report  during  the  session. 

This  Committee  proposed  a  plan  of  subscription,  throughout  the 
membership  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  create  a  permanent  endow- 
ment to  be  held  in  trust  perpetually  by  a  Committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  They  say,  "And  in  order  to  the  speedy  establishment  of 
this  necessary  Institution,  we  recommend  a  subscription,  in  free- 
dom, to  be  promoted  in  all  the  meetings."  Finally,  to  secure  con- 
stant attention  and  progress,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  a  sort  of  Board  of  Directors,  to  manage  the  cause 
and  collect  money  during  the  subsequent  j^ear. —  Y.  M.  Rec,  Vol.  /, 
/.  24.8. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  at  its  meetings.  Seventh  Mo.,  12th,  1780;  Ninth  Mo.,  nth, 
1780;  Sixth  Mo.,  6th,  1781  ;  and  Seventh  Mo.,  12th,  1782.  The 
meeting  at  this  last  date  issued  a  very  important  appeal  to  all  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  giving  the  history  of  the  cause 
in  other  meetings,  and  setting  forth  earnestly  the  measureless  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  the  School  or  schools  for  the  children  of 
Friends.  This  document  of  nineteen  pages  was  signed  b}^  Moses 
Brown,  as  clerk,  and  published  in  excellent  form. — M.  for  Suff. 
Rec,   Vol.  I,  p.  IT/. 

A  committee  reported  as  follows: — "We  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  opening  the  Yearly  Meeting's  School,  report 
that  we  have  attended  to  the  subject,  and  there  appears  the  Sum  of 
;^io7-9S,  subscribed  for  the  present  year,  which  together  with  the 
interest  of  the  money,   subscribed  for  the  fund,  will  amount  to 


^i34~i9S,  for  the  first  3'ear,  which  sum  we  think  sufficient  to 
attempt  opening  the  schoolwdth." — M.for  Suff.  Rec,  Vol.  /,  p.  igo. 
The  committee,  and  indeed  the  meeting,  were  in  great  doubt  and 
perplexity  about  the  location  of  the  School,  and  about  the  teacher. 
The  real  "solid"  man  was  not  yet  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Friends, 
and,  like  Diogenes,  they  were  searching  for  him.  They  at  last 
concluded,  after  much  examination  of  places  and  persons,  to  begin 
at  the  Portsmouth  Friend's  meeting-house,  tradition  says  in  the 
north-east  chamber  of  it,  with  Isaac  Lawton,  preacher  and  poet,  as 
teacher.  Eleventh  Mo.,  8th,  1784.— J/. /t?r  Suff.  Rec,  Vol.  /,  /.  217, 
218. 


Here,  on  this  spot,  on  this  day,  the  career  of  Friends  School 
began,  an  event  which  can  never  cease  to  interest  the  children  of 
Alma  Mater,  now  scattered  world-wide  over  sea  and  land.  Neither 
are  we  a  great  part  of  the  human  interest  which  wall  centre  here. 
Generations  upon  generations  yet  unborn  wall  arise  with  grateful 
hearts  to  commemorate  this  natal  hour  and  these  hallowed  associa- 
tions. 

The  School  which  then  became  an  established  fact  in  history, 
had  arisen  amidst  difficulties  of  the  most  distressing  nature.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1779,  in  which  the  cause  began  to  shape  itself, 
sat  at  Smithfield  because  the  British  army  was  in  possession  of 
Newport,  and  had  been  since  1776  during  three  years,  terminating 
with  Tenth  Mo.,  25th,  1779,  the  date  of  evacuation  of  the  English 
from  Newport. 

This  date  was  about  the  middle  of  the  revolutionary  war,  as 
peace  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Ninth  Mo.,  3d,  1783.     Friends 


were  between  the  fires  of  two  persecutors — the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans— because  they  were  non-combatants,  and  their  property  a 
prey  to  both. 

The  following  brief  record  will  assist  us  to  realize  their  experi- 
ences: "The  amount  of  Friends  suffering  within  Rhode  Island 
government  on  account  of  our  religious  testimony  against  war 
and  fighting,  brought  up  since  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  is  ^3,456 — 
and  upwards."  This  was  $17,280,  which  was  large  for  one  year, 
in  those  times  of  poverty. 

It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  Friends  School  is  coeval  with,  in- 
deed, antedates  the  government  of  our  country.  The  legislature 
of  Virginia  took  the  first  step  which  finally  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  21st  of  First  Mo.,  1786, 
two  3'ears  after  our  Alma  Mater  began  her  beneficent  mission. 
The  government  was  not,  however,  in  force  until  Fourth  Mo.,  6th, 
1789. 

The  School  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the  government, 
and  has  had  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  in  its  ever-extend- 
ing territory  and  population,  with  its  lessons  of  self-government 
constantly  imparted. 

One  purpose,  that  is  revealed  ever3'where  in  the  accounts  of  the 
early  organization  of  the  School,  is  the  elevation  of  the  poor  and 
helpless  children.  If  these  people  could  be  awakened  by  the 
power  of  religion  and  of  education,  it  would  be  at  once  the  most 
beautiful  achievement  of  our  Christian  democracy.  Societj^  is 
mobile  like  the  drops  of  the  ocean ;  and,  as  ceaseless  agitation  may 
raise  the  waters  from  the  lowest  depths  to  sparkle  on  the  crest  of 
the  loftiest  wave,  so  education  ma)^  elevate  the  poor  child  to  the 
highest  service  of  his  race. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  Moses  Brown  placed  his 
own  son  Obadiah  in  the  same  school  with  poor  children  from 
remote  and  rural  regions  of  New  England,  and  with  the  rich  from 
the  abodes  of  luxury.  This  son  was  the  donor  of  $100,000  to  the 
School  in  1822.  We  have  preserved  with  miser  care  his  I^atin 
grammar,  which  he  began  to  study  at  the  School  on  the  Third  daj- 
of  the  Fourth  Mo.,  1787. 

The  thirst  for  learning  was  not  great  among  the  people.  Those 
persons  who  need  it  and  religion  most  are  often  the  last  to  realize 
the  situation  or  to  appreciate  their  opportunities.  No  doubt  the 
expenses  of  travel  were  great.     A  worthless  paper  currency  and 


the  distress  of  disastrous  war  had  pressed  down  upon  parents  with 
a  burden  hard  to  be  borne.  They  with  difficult}^  secured  twenty 
children,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  School,  while  there,  ever  much 
exceeded  that  number ;  yet  they  break  out  with  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  triumph,  in  their  report  in  1786,  after  two  years  of  ex- 
perience, as  follows:  "We  doubt  not  but  a  diligent  perseverance 
in  Society,  to  promote  the  Institution,  will  with  a  Divine  blessing, 
continue  the  School  to  be  useful  not  only  to  this  present,  but  future 
generations." — M.  for  Sujf.,  Vol.  /,  /.  .?jj. 

A  prophecy  how  well  fulfilled  ! 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  the  12th  of  Third  Mo.,  1787,  ap- 
pointed Thomas  Lapham  and  Moses  Brown  to  solicit,  by  letter,  do- 
nations to  the  School  from  England.  This  was  their  last  hope  in 
the  critical  situation.  They  had  exhausted  their  resources  of  ap- 
peal to  their  own  members.  The  letter  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  meeting  the  next  da3\  It  was  then  approved,  and  Moses 
Brown  was  requested  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  it  and  forward  it  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  I^ondon. 

The  letter  recites  the  trials  arising  from  the  war,  paper  currenc}^, 
distracted  government,  and  other  things,  and  then  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  is  with  reluctance  we  commence  our  correspondence  on 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  being  sensible  of  the  exertions  of  Friends 
in  establishing  that  highly  useful  and  honorable  Institution  at  Ack- 
worth.  But  we  hope  the  reasons  mentioned  will  apologize  for  the 
asking  for  an  extension  of  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  those, 
whom  Providence  has  made  stewards  of  those  things  which  their 
brethren  stand  in  need  of,  and  the  spending  of  which  may  and  we 
hope  will  be  a  means  of  their  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  greater 
riches."     Signed  by  Moses  Brown,  Clerk. — M.  for  Suff.,   J^o/.  /,  /. 

The  reply  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  New  England  was  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on  the  Tenth  day  of  the  Tenth  Mo.,  1787. 
They  express  much  cordial  sympathj^  with  the  Institution  in  Amer- 
ica, and  with  the  efforts  of  their  American  brethren,  and  suggest 
and  hope  that  later  they  may  be  able  to  contribute.  Robert  Burns 
has  neatly  described  their  condition : 

"A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part, 
Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him."    • 

Our  English  Friends  have  been  so   importuned,  without  mercy, 


to  aid  American  institutions,  that  I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
that  no  money  appears  to  have  come  from  them  to  build  up  Zion 
here. 

But  there  is  a  record  of  an  incidental  event  of  some  interest  fif- 
teen years  later,  in  a  correspondence  between  the  very  same  meet- 
ings. There  was,  it  seems,  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  England 
and  Ireland,  due  to  Napoleon,  perhaps,  we  are  not  informed,  but  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  lyondon  Meeting  to  our 
own  tells  a  portion  of  the  fraternal  interest  and  sympathy  rarelj^ 
called  forth  from  east  to  west  in  our  denomination  :  "  The  sums 
received  from  the  different  Meetings  on  your  continent  amounted 
to  ^8,326-1 8s-5d,  which  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  relief 
of  810  cases  of  Friends,  and  420  of  those  not  in  membership,  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  of  both  classes  relieved  in  Ireland,  which  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  about  one-seventh  more.  The  proportion  of  the  above 
sum  received  from  you  was  ^928-2S-6d.  from  the  attention  of  our 
committee  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  distribution  has  been  made 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  your  view,  with  care  and  judgment  and 
it  is  comfortable  to  us  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  assistance 
has  been  in  most  instances  seasonable  and  very  gratefully  accepted. 

This  Meeting  is  now  much  relieved  from  its  pressure,  and  in  a 
thankful  sense  thereof  and  of  your  sympathy  and  benevolence  we 
are  your  affectionate  friends.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting 
Geo.  Stacey,  Clerk.  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  L,ondon.  Third  of 
9th  Mo.  1802." 

This  collection  of  money  in  the  wilderness  of  America  in  1802, 
to  feed  the  destitute  Friends  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  mem- 
bers of  the  oldest  organizations  of  the  Society,  brings  irresistibl}^ 
to  our  minds  Barnabas  and  Saul  bearing  relief  from  the  Gentile 
churches  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere,  to  the  poor  saints  of  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  11:  29.  "For  it  hath  been  the  good 
pleasure  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution 
for  the  poor  that  are  among  the  saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem."  Rom. 
15:   26. 

Isaac  Ivawton,  during  four  years,  from  1784  to  1788,  was  the 
chief  and  probabl}-  only  teacher.  He  was  not  only  a  preacher  and 
poet,  but  he  had  been  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  long  as  it  had 
been  attractive  to  him,  also  the  first  clerk  of  the  first  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  1775.  •  He  received  b}''  no  means  extravagant  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  considering  that  he  was  in   his  proper 


person  the  whole  faculty  of  Friends  School.  His  salary  was  ^50 
a  year,  exceeding  by  ten  -pounds  that  of  the  village  preacher  in 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  :  " 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
Aud  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year." 

The  School,  like  most  schools  and  colleges  of  the  present  day, 
soon  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more  money.  This  is  true  now  ;  no 
matter  how  much  they  have,  their  work  grows  upon  their  hands. 
But  Friends  School  made  its  little  beginning  with  humble  contri- 
butions of  poor  people,  with  widows'  mites,  and  prayer.  The  times 
and  tides  were  not  propitious,  indeed  the  location  proved  to  be  most 
unfortunate  for  business.  Newport  secured  permanent  land  rents 
to  the  funds  of  the  School,  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  it. 
These  were  reduced  or  lost  at  once,  by  very  unwise  paper  currency 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1786.  "The 
result  of  the  forcing  act  was  a  complete  stagnation  of  business. 
Merchants  discontinued  their  dealings,  and  traders  closed  their 
shops.  The  farmers,  who  had  pledged  their  lands  for  the  paper 
bills,  to  retaliate  upon  the  traders  refused  to  bring  their  produce  to 
market."— (//w/.  R.  /.,  by  S.  G.  Ainwld,  Vol.  II,  p.  521.)  Rhode 
Island  did  not  adopt  the  constitution,  and  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  until  1790,  and  then  only  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes.  Very  nearly  a  condition  of  anarch}'  existed  at  the  end  of 
four  unfortunate  school  years,  and  verj^  nearly  State  repudiation  of 
just  debts.     A  general  improvement  began  in  1790. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  which  prevailed,  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  decided  to  take  a  vacation,  to  begin  at  the  time  of 
Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  Tenth  Mo.,  1788.  The 
School  did  not  open  again  until  the  first  da}-  of  the  First  Mo.,  1819. 
The  unexpected  often  happens  in  human  affairs,  and  this  long  va- 
cation is  a  striking  example  of  it.  Each  succeeding  year,  as  Yearly 
Meeting  time  arrived,  way  did  not  open  and  the  vacation  was  ex- 
tended another  year,  in  the  hope  of  better  and  more  settled  busi- 
ness. The  subject  was  referred  again  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings in  1790,  and  a  committee  on  education  appointed  to  wake  up 
the  people.— F.  M.  Rec,  Vol  II,  p.  34. 

The  agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  School  was  constantly  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting  from  1795  to  1801.  Friends  are  earnestly 
pleaded  with  to  give  to  the  fund  every  j^ear.  A  committee,  with 
Moses  Brown  at  the  head  of  it,  was  directed  to  see  what  could  be 


done  for  "  a  religious  and  guarded  education  of  youth. —  V.  /If.  Rec, 
Vol.  II,  p.  167. 

The  accumulated  fund  of  the  School,  beginning  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Portsmouth  School  of  1788,  was  reported  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  1801,  as  amounting  to  $3,837.40,  a  large  sum  for  the 
period.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  revive  the  School. 
Moses  Brown  and  his  son  Obadiah,  the  two  greatest  benefactors 
the  School  has  ever  had  to  this  day,  men  of  blessed  memory,  were 
on  that  committee.  Eight  thousand  dollars  were  tendered  to  the 
School  in  1802,  upon  condition  that  another  eight  thousand  be 
subscribed.  The  meeting  in  1803  found  itself  unable  to  secure  the 
desired  sum  of  eight  thousand,  and  thus  failed  of  securing  the  six- 
teen thousand  dollars.  lyittle  more  was  done  of  importance,  except 
enthusiastic  discussion  on  the  subject,  until  1810,  when  the  Yearly 
Meeting  appointed  a  committee  which  reported,  in  181 1,  the  fund 
to  be  about  $8,000,  and  they  then  asked  to  have  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing direct  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  re-open  the  School.  Moses 
and  Obadiah  Brown  were  both  on  that  committee,  with  Moses  at 
the  head  of  it.  The  matter  of  opening  the  School  went  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  181 2,  and  that  meeting  took  jurisdiction, 
and  attempted  to  begin  again,  when  the  war  of  18 12  threw  its 
blight  across  its  pathway — the  second  war  it  had  encountered. 
There  were  scanty  harvests  in  that  year,  which  increased  very 
seriously  their- difficult3^  Nothing  had  been  done  in  1813  but  the 
creation  of  an  earnest  purpose,  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  reasonable 
opportunity  appeared. 

The  eventful  year  of  1814  followed,  which  was  to  be  the  era  of 
the  glorious  dawn  of  light,  and  the  hour  of  the  revival  of  Friends 
School  through  the  noble  beneficence  of  its  illUvStrious  founder, 
who  had  been  its  faithful  treasurer  from  the  beginning,  and  only 
ceased  to  labor  for  it  when  he  had  gone  to  his  final  rest  in  1836. 

Moses  Brown  announced  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  the 
Fourth  day  of  Fourth  Mo.,  1814.  "I  have,  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  desirable  objects,  concluded  to  give  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
west  part  of  my  homestead  farm,  containing  about  forty-three 
acres,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  Board- 
ing School  thereon 

As  treasurer  of  the  School  Fund,  I  may  for  your  information 
mention,  that  its  present  amount  is  about  nine  thousand  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 


With  desires  that  this  important  subject  may  be  considered,  and 
proceeded  in  in  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Truth,  that  we  may 
hope  for  its  blessing,  I  conchide,  your  affectionate  friend,  Moses 
Brown." 

This  land  was  deeded  to  us  in  1816,  and  is  the  lot  upon  which 
the  School  was  then  constructed  and  now  stands. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  strip  us  of  our  ancient  date  of 
1784,  and  to  assert  that  our  beginning  was  really  First  Mo.,  First, 
1 8 19.  We  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  continuity  and  identity  of 
the  School  from  1784  to  18 19,  and  so  on  to  the  present  date. 
There  were  funds  from  the  first,  continuing  through  all  to  the 
present  time ;  held  in  trust  by  the  same  Yearly  Meeting,  known  as 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  not  incorporated 
by  statute  until  1823,  but  nevertheless  a  quasi  corporation  like  a 
parish,  holding  in  trust  for  charitable  or  school  uses. 

The  treasurer  was  from  first  to  last  the  same  Moses  Brown. 
The  sum  of  nine  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  came  from  the 
School  of  1784  to  the  present  one.  The  effort  to  renew  and  re- 
open was  constantl}^  5'ear  b}^  year,  before  the  meeting,  and  nothing 
but  evil  times  and  misfortune  extended  the  vacation  far  longer 
than  was  intended  or  expected,  but  one  eternal  purpose,  one 
earnest  soul,  knew  no  faltering  and  overcame  at  last  all  obstacles. 
The  unit}',  identity,  and  continuity  were  sustained  in  the  same 
hands  from  first  to  last.  The  Grecian  galle}'-,  which  sailed  over 
the  Hellespont  five  hundred  years,  preserved  its  identity,  although 
every  plank  and  rib  in  it  had  been  replaced  by  another.  Its  iden- 
tity of  form  was  perpetual.  But  there  were  in  charge  of  Friends 
School  the  same  persons,  holding  the  same  property ;  the  same  pur- 
pose dominated  it.  Harvard  College  was  interrupted  and  sent  to 
Concord  fourteen  months,  immediately  after  the  skirmish  at  Lex- 
ington ;  but  nobody  dates  the  University  from  the  hour  of  their 
return  to  Cambridge.  Brown  Universit}'^  was  at  Warren,  R.  I., 
until  1770,  and  was  called  Rhode  Island  College;  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Providence  in  that  j^ear;  its  name  changed  afterwards  to 
Brown  Universit}^ ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  all  the  college 
exercises  were  suspended  from  the  12th  Mo.,  7th,  1776,  to  5th  Mo. 
27th,  1782,  a  period  of  six  years,  and  yet  no  one  ever  dated  the 
college  from  1782,  but  from  1764,  the  date  when  it  was  organized 
to  run  through  its  ever  changing  and  once  interrupted  histor3^ 
We  might  continue  to  furnish  instances  in  abundance,  but  we  can- 
not contribute  more  at  present. 


The  will  of  Obadiah  Brown  was  made  in  1814,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  father  offered  to  donate  the  land  to  the  School.  The  will 
was  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Moses  Brown.  The  significant 
thing  abont  it  is,  that  the  father  and  son  were  so  united  in  this 
noble  undertaking  that  their  names  were  inseparable  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution. 

No  Friends  School  student  can  fail  to  remember  with  increasing 
satisfaction  and  pride  that  this  largest  donation  to  any  school  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  b}^  $50,000,  was  the  product  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  first  manufacture  of  pure  cotton  cloth  in  this  nation. 
That  his  school  came  forth  as  a  direct  result  from  the  infant  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  which  industry  has  contributed  more  to 
the  prosperity  of  New  England  than  anything  else  in  her  annals. 
Here,  then,  the  School  and  the  textile  arts  have  developed  together, 
set  in  motion,  both  of  them,  by  the  same  noble,  humane,  and 
patriotic  citizens,  and  we  can  well  assume  that  they  have,  from 
their  feeble  beginning,  been  mutual  aids  and  supports  to  each 
other. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  Sixth  Mo.,  nth,  1814,  to  consider 
of  the  proposed  donation  of  land  by  Moses  Brown,  which  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Meeting  of  Sufferings  two  days  later,  as 
follows:  "The  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of  the  dona- 
tion to  the  Yearly  Meeting  School,  proposed  by  our  Friend  Moses 
Brown,  at  the  last  Meeting ;  have  attended  to  their  appointment, 
and  have  viewed  the  L,ot  of  land  proposed  to  be  given,  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  affords  a  pleasant  and  healthful 
site  to  erect  such  a  building  upon  ;  that  it  contains  about  six  or 
seven  acres  of  pretty  valuable  wood,  beside  what  the  Donor  pro- 
poses to  take  off,  for  his  own  use  in  a  convenient  time,  for  the 
building  if  carried  into  effect  ;  that  it  is  situated  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  compact  part  of  the  town  of  Providence 
and  Friends  Meeting  House  there,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  college;  the  lot  contains  a  quantity  of  stone  suitable  for 
a  part  of  a  building,  and  in  addition  to  the  proposed  donation  of 
land,  the  owner  has  offered  access  to  his  farm  adjoining  for  what 
stone  may  be  further  required.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
by  Samuel  Rodman."  This  report  was  accepted. — M.  for  Siiff. 
Rec,   Vol.  II,  p.  i6g. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  approved  of  their  action, 
and  in  its  desire  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  cause,  after  relating  that 


the  subscriptions  thus  far  only  furnish  an  inadequate  sum  of  $9,000 
to  erect  buildings  with,  it  breaks  out  in  the  following  words  :  "  We 
tenderly  exhort  Friends  to  be  liberal,  in  their  subscriptions,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  afforded  to  them,  remembering  that  we  are  only 
stewards  of  the  goods  we  possess,  that  we  hold  them  by  a  very  un- 
certain tenure,  and  that  a  righteous  and  benevolent  disposition  of 
a  part  of  them  may  call  down  a  blessing  upon  the  remainder. —  Y. 
M.  Rec,   Vol.  11,  p.  3']2. 

The  Meetings  for  Sufferings  in  the  First  Mo.,  1816,  decide  to  con- 
struct one  building,  to  contain  one  hundred  students,  with  one  roof 
to  cover  both  sexes,  instead  of  two  buildings,  one  for  each  sex,  as 
had  been  thought  expedient  at  one  time.  The  meeting  is  informed, 
'Fifth  Mo.,  1 8 16,  that  the  location  is  determined  and  that  the  digging 
for  the  foundation  has  begun.  The  form  described  is  that  of  the  pres- 
ent central  building,  with  wings  forty-two  feet  long.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  is  informed  in  181 7  {Rec,  Vol.  II,  p.  313)  that  the  out- 
side of  the  building  is  nearly  completed,  but  that  it  will  require 
$7,000  more  than  they  now  have  to  finish  and  furnish  it ;  they  had 
expended  about  $18,000  already.  The  meeting  again  appealed  to 
Friends  to  support  the  enterprise  vigorously.  This  was  not  in 
vain;  the  money  was  furnished,  and  in  the  Sixth  Mo.,  1818,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  School  Committee  whose  distinguished 
successors  continue  to  this  present  day.  This  Committee  was,  we 
are  pleased  to  note,  composed  both  of  women  and  of  men. — Rec, 

Vol.  II,  p.  J2']. 

"Not  vainly  the  gift  of  its  founder  was  made; 
Not  prayerless  the  stones  of  its  corner  -were  laid; 
The  blessing  of  him  whom  in  secret  they  sought 
Has  owned  the  good  work  which  the  fathers  have  wrought." 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  School  where  it 
now  stands,  First  Mo.,  ist,  181 9,  was  distinguished  by  important 
events. 

The  fearful  riot  at  Manchester,  England,  originating  in  a  denial 
of  representation  in  Parliament,  the  same  cause  which  drove  our 
fathers  into  rebellion,  which  was  the  starting  point  of  modern  re- 
form agitation  in  England,  of  which  Manchester  was  ever  after  the 
storm  centre. 

"  The  Carlsbad  Resolutions ;"  a  reaction  against  liberal  opinions  ; 
destroying  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  German  Confederation ; 
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establishing  commissions  of  investigation  to  suppress  all  political 
agitation  ;  placing  the  universities  under  government  supervision. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  Christianity  over  idolatry  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  decease  of  James  Watt,  the  great  engineer, 
whose  development  of  the  steam  engine  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  said  of  him : 
"I  look  upon  him,  considering  both  the  magnitude  and  universal- 
ity of  his  genius,  as  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  Eng- 
land ever  produced." 

This  year,  also,  John  Ruskin  and  Queen  Victoria  were  born,  and 
Friends  School  renewed  its  youth  like  the  eagle's,  and  arose  from  a 
peaceful  but  dreamy  slumber  of  thirty-one  years  to  newness  of  life, 
and  Alabama  became  the  twenty-second  State  of  the  American 
Union. 

The  School  was  organized,  not  with  a  principal  as  at  present,  but 
with  two  superintendents,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  the  busi- 
ness affairs,  with  a  religious  oversight,  of  the  family  in  charge, 
and  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  literary  direction  of  the 
School.  Matthew  and  Betsy  Purington,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  held  that 
office  from  1819  to  1824.  The  teachers,  for  shorter  or  longer  peri- 
ods during  this  administration,  were  Thomas  Rowland,  Benjamin 
Rodman,  Stephen  A.  Chase,  Deborah  Hill,  Mary  Mitchell,  Dorcas 
Gardner,  Abigail  Peirce,  Thomas  Wilbur,  Isaiah  Jones,  Samuel 
Boyd  Tobe}^,  Sarah  Lockwood. 

We  have  some  extracts  from  letters,  and  also  a  diary  by  Deborah 
Purington,  from  which  we  are  able  to  gather  interesting  particulars 
of  the  opening  of  the  School. 

It  seems  that  two  of  the  teachers,  Mary  Mitchell,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Walter  Underbill,  of  New  York,  and  Dorcas  Gardner,  later 
the  wife  of  Prof.  Paul  Swift,  of  Haverford  College,  came  in  a  small 
sloop  from  Nantucket  to  New  Bedford,  thence  by  carriage  to  Moses 
Brown's  house  in  Providence,  the  31st  daj^  of  Twelfth  Mo.,  1818, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  the  School, 
First  Mo.,  ist,  1819,  Sixth  day,  but  could  not  organize  the  School 
as  neither  books,  stationery,  superintendent,  nor  teachers  had  ar- 
rived. Moses  Brown  came  in  his  chaise,  to  assist  and  be  in  at  the 
start.  There  were  only  three  students  who  had  come  from  Nan- 
tucket with  the  teachers  mentioned.  The  School  could  not-  open 
until  Second  day,  First  Mo.,  4th,  and  even  then  it  was  slow.  Mary 
Mitchell   says  in  her  letter.  First   Mo.,  4th,   i8ig,  "Girls   school- 


room, — Here  Dorcas  and  I  sit,  each  at  a  form,  left  entirely  to  our- 
selves. .  .  .  Dorcas  swept  and  swept,  and  I  read  two  or  three 
pages  in  Cowper's  Task  without  understanding  one  sentence. 
Poor  little  Maria  Fuller,  from  I^ynn,  who  came  with  the  superin- 
tendents, Matthew  and  Betsy  Purington,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings  by  shedding  a  few  pearly  drops.  She  is  the  only 
scholar  here  except  those  who  came  with  us." 

"  Poor  little  Maria  !  "  thou  wast  the  lugubrious,  blubbering  pro- 
totype of  a  ho.st  of  thy  brothers  and  sisters  which  no  man  can  num- 
ber, with  cups  brimful  of  sorrow  who  have  yearned  for  home 
sweet  home,  and  have  felt  unutterably  desolate  even  within  thy 
protecting  walls  and  fond  embracing  arms,  dear  venerable  mother 
of  us  all. 

"Homesick  as  death!     was  ever  pang  like  this?     '     "     " 
Too  old  to  let  my  watery  grief  appear  — 
Aud  what  so  bitter  as  a  swallowed  tear!  "  —Holmes. 

She  continues  :  "  Afternoon, — School  over  ;  and  such  a  school ! 
At  night  we  were  conducted  to  the  large  vaulted  lodging  room  ; 
there  were  not  many  beds,  as  the  bedsteads  are  to  be  corded,  when 
they  are  needed.  Sheets  unwashed,  just  as  they  came  from  the 
hands,  of  those  who  made  them,  at  the  sewing  bee  at  Nantucket. 
A  fire  in  the  fireplace,  or  we  should  have  sensibly  felt  the  cold 
damp  air  of  the  room.  No  Thomas  Howland.  No  Deborah  Hill : 
there  cannot  be  a  regular  school  until  the  arrival  of  these  teachers. 
Thomas  Howland  is  expected  to-night.  The  Browns  and  Almys 
are  here  frequently."  The  procrastinating,  loitering  way  in  which 
these  teachers  and  officers  approached  their  duty  is  anything  but 
inspiring.  Congress  was  more  than  a  month  late  in  assembling 
under  the  constitution,  in  New  York,  in  1789.  Time  and  appoint- 
ments had  not  the  character  and  importance  they  now  have,  or 
ought  to  have.  The  extract  from  the  letter  is  as  follows  : — "  Awoke 
before  sunrise  ;  dresses  by  Aurora's  light;  breakfasted  at  the  heavi- 
est, large  round  table  I  ever  saw;"  (it  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  one 
now  in  the  girls'  parlor,  the  bottom  rounds  deeply  worn  by  genera- 
tions of  little  feet)  "  presented  to  the  School  by  one  of  the  Browns." 
Benjamin  Rodman  went  to  town  and  bought  some  bat- 
tledoors  "  and  for  want  of  anything  else  to  do,  we  made  good  pas- 
time and  exercise  of  it." 

Sociables  were  impossible,  for  there  were  no  boys  reported  yet. 
What  is  one  blade  of  scissors,  solitary  and  alone,  without  the  other  ? 


No  gymnasium,  no  foot-ball,  no  base-ball,  no  maddening  sports 
with  hair-splitting  issues  and  blood-curdling  suspense  ;  no  long 
rows  of  restless,  joyous,  or  delirious  spectators  intent  upon  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  fortune.  Life  in  the  beginning  was  simple,  drear,  and 
arid  ! 

Students  everywhere  have  an  opinion,  all  their  own,  of  religious 
meetings,  which  they  attend  in  routine  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
do.  But  at  Friends  School  the  meetings  were  quaint  and  curious 
to  persons  whose  manner  of  worship  at  home  had  many  attractions 
to  eye  and  ear  which  they  now  sought  in  vain.  Here  is  the  first 
of  the  series. 

The  first  First  day.  "In  the  corner  of  one  of  the  four  large 
square  rooms  "  (I  wish  we  knew  whether  it  was  in  the  sitting-room, 
the  principal's  room,  or  the  boys'  or  girls'  nursery  that  the  minis- 
tering and  healing  began)  "  containing  nothing  but  a  few  chairs  and 
a  large  stove,  we,  the  household,  with  our  bonnets  tied,  and  our 
shawls  on,  seated  ourselves.  Moses,  Obadiah,  and  Dorcas  Brown, 
with  Moses  Brown's  two  granddaughters,  were  all  who  were  added. 
Bets}^  Purington  knelt  in  supplication."  The  first  meeting,  we  may 
assume,  was  almost  quiet,  no  other  service  is  mentioned. 

The  schoolbooks  arrived  Second  day,  the  nth  of  First  Mo.,  and 
the  ceaseless  march  of  progress  began.  But  a  more  important  event 
transpired  the  next  da3^  Two  gentlemen  and  three  lady  teachers, 
with  seven  girls  and  six  boj^s,  on  12th  inst.,  with  Matthew  and 
Betsy  Purington  occupy  for  the  first  time  the  present  dining-room, 
or  the  one  on  the  same  floor  in  the  east  wing.  The  tables  were 
long  and  red,  without  linen.  Heavy  plain  white  china,  with  iron 
knives,  spoons,  and  forks.  The  boys  and  girls  sat  on  stools  with- 
out backs  to  them.  But,  more  important  than  all  questions  of  nu- 
triment, the  boys  appear  on  this  daj'  for  the  first  time. 

The  story  of  creation  represents  man  as  first  in  possession  of  the 
garden,  and  his  joyous  reception  of  woman.  This  was  all  reversed 
at  Friends  School,  where  the  girls  took  the  lead  in  time  and  have 
ever  since  had  the  supremacy  in  most  directions.  From  that  day 
to  this  there  have  been  two  sexes,  two  streams  of  humanity,  so 
near  to  each  other  yet  remoter  than  a  star,  with  notable  exceptions 
of  covmter  and  cross  currents,  which  have  coalesced  and  formed  lit- 
tle life  rivulets  of  their  own.  There  came  a  time  when  both  were 
forced  to  dwell  far  apart  in  Siberian  solitude,  viewing  the  ideal  be- 
ings of  the  other  wings  onl}^   remotely  through  telescopes  as  we 


now  try  to  inspect  the  curious  inhabitants  of  Mars.  Then  there 
followed  a  milder  age  when  our  human  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
sociables  became  elegant  and  acceptable  recreation,  and  the  two 
human  lives  did  as  sweetly  and  steadily  blend  and  flow,  "As  in 
broad  Narragansett  the  tides  come  and  go." 

There  were  no  carpets  in  the  house ;  no  paint  or  paper  on  the 
walls,  not  even  whitewash.  "  The  ceiling  is  very  high — it  is  a  no- 
ble building.  All  it  needs  is  to  be  finished.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
cows  as  yet.  No  coffee  is  drunk ;  shells  [the  husk  of  cocoa  seeds, 
a  decoction  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate]  and  Sou- 
chong tea  are  the  substitutes.  The  girls  do  well.  The  branches 
taught  are  grammar,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography." 
And  these  continued  to  be  nearly  the  entire  curriculum  during  this 
period  up  to  183 1.  "  The  easy  chair  was  not  found  here;  this  insti- 
tution is  prepared  for  none,  but  the  hale  and  vigorous." 

There  were  sixty  scholars  Second  Mo.,  loth,  1819.  The  diary 
contains  the  following: — ^"  We  rise  before  the  sun  ;  collect  in  the 
boys'  schoolroom  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  breakfast  bell 
rings ;  then  go  down  into  the  boys'  dining-room,  in  which  are  two 
tables,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,"  (they  were  not  yet  instructed 
in  co-education,  and  had  not  learned  the  mutual  refining  influences 
as  educational  forces,  and  that  confidence  in  their  conduct  without 
which  strong  character  is  impossible).  .  .  .  "The  morning 
school  holds  until  12  ;  then  comes  dinner.  After  dinner  we  jump 
rope,  and  play  battledoor,  &c.,  until  2.  Afternoon  school  closes  at 
half-past  four  ;  half  an  hour  remains  till  tea-time,  just  long  enough 
for  a  short  rest  of  our  limbs  by  sitting,  as  we  stand  much  of  the 
time.  After  tea  comes  the  school  for  grammar,  until  half-past 
seven.  At  eight  the  little  girls  go  to  bed ;  the  larger  ones  at 
nine." 

The  teachers  had  their  trials.  "  After  the  boys  had  all  gone  to 
bed  they  sat  by  a  fire  of  blazing  wood  and  glowing  coals,  and  con- 
sulted each  other  upon  their  increasing  responsibilities  as  teachers 
and  caretakers.  .  .  .  This  institution  afforded  no  precedents, 
therefore  the  teachers  could  quote  none." 

The  year  1822  became  notable  for  the  decease  of  Obadiah  Brown, 
who  gave  to  the  School  a  very  large  and  remarkable  donation  con- 
sidering its  period.  His  father's  gift  of  the  land,  because  of  its 
rise  in  value,  is  greater,  but  was  far  less  at  the  time.  No  matter 
what  fortune  awaits  the  School  in  the  future,  the  benevolence  and 


loyalty'  of  this  man  in  its  infancy  will  be  cherished  with  grateful 
and  affectionate  remembrance. 

The  large  accession  to  the  funds  of  $100,000,  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  guarding  the  same  on  all  possible 
sides  for  its  protection.  The  Yearly  Meeting  itself  was  in  1823  in- 
corporated especially  under  the  name  of  The  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  New  England,  to  hold  property  in  trust  perpetually,  for 
educational  and  charitable  uses.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  as  the 
result  has  shown,  to  have  created  boards  of  trustees  and  have 
limited  the  immediate  government  of  the  School,  as  in  cases  of  col- 
leges and  other  like  institutions  in  general.  There  are  reasons 
which  make  a  change  to  usual  methods,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
impractical. 

There  were  several  other  donations  to  the  School  at  about  this 
time.  Sylvester  Wickes  left  to  it  his  farm  in  Pomfret,  Conn.  He 
lived  in  Cranston,  R.  I.  I,ydia  Tillinghast,  of  Providence,  was  an- 
other benefactor.  The  most  remarkable  benefactors  at  this  time, 
next  to  the  Browns,  were  William  Rotch,  of  Nantucket,  later  of 
New  Bedford,  and  his  son,  William  Rotch,  Jr.  We  must  never 
forget  to  do  justice  to  those  who  contributed  small  sums.  Their 
personal  sacrifice  was  greater  than  that  of  the  affluent  donors. 

The  first  report  of  the  first  School  Committee  is  duly  recorded, 
and  is  found  V.  M.  Rec,  Vol.  II,  p.  341-2. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  early  years  are  uncertain,  because 
there  were  no  vacations,  and  people  must,  in  many  instances,  have 
.  remained  for  brief  periods.  It  seems  to  have  been  like  the  platform 
railway,  at  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exhibition,  which  was  an  end- 
less chain,  and,  without  stopping  the  train,  you  stepped  on  and 
rode  one  minute  or  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  suited  your  convenience. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  record  reports  the  average  number  for  1819- 
1820  at  seventy  pupils,  while  the  lists  show  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  different  individuals  who  attended.  The  average 
number  reported  in  1828  to  the  meeting  is  121,  but  the  lists  show 
274.  The  average  number  in  1829  reported  was  135,  while  365 
were  listed. 

The  two  wings  were  extended  in  1825  and  1826  forty  feet  each, 
making  the  wings,  as  now,  eighty-two  feet  each.  This  made  room 
for  an  increase  of  students.  Each  monthly  meeting  sent  one  or 
more  free  of  cost,  for  six  n.    ■'■^'T.. 

The  School  at  this  period  was  distinguished  for  "  Plainness  of 
speech  behavior  and  apparel." 


Plainness  of  speech  meant  singular  pronouns  in  addressing  a 
single  person  ;  more  than- this  was  vanity.  It  included  also  the 
avoidance  of  extravagant,  vain,  and  superfluous  words  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Plainness  of  behavior  implied  a  reserve  from  evil  companion- 
ship, places  of  public  resort,  horse-races,  theatres,  and  general 
muster,  and  other  vain  assemblies. 

Plainness  in  apparel  meant  nothing  for  show,  in  form  or  color, 
or  to  attract  attention,  A  coat  must  have  only  one  row  of  useful 
buttons ;  another  row  would  be  only  to  stimulate  superfluous 
vanity.  There  must  be  no  buttons  behind  for  the  same  reason,  or 
at  any  rate  not  for  ornament. 

No  rolling  collar  was  allowed  on  a  coat.  It  must  rise  single, 
sole,  and  perpendicular,  like  a  rector's.  If  it  rolled  and  doubled 
over,  that  portion  was  superfluous,  and  the  government  proceeded 
at  once  to  do  execution  on  the  coat  and  reduce  it  to  the  regulation 
type,  and  sometimes  even  took  the  whole  collar  away. 

A  boy  came  in  1829  from  Worcester  He  had  light,  beautiful 
hair  ;  with  natural  curls  and  ringlets  all  over  his  head.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  subdue  the  wayward  crookedness  of  his  hair, 
sheared  it  all  off,  and  left  him  like  that  fowl  which  had  its  feathers 
plucked  out  to  reduce  Plato's  definition  of  a  man  to  an  absurdity  : 
"  Here  is  Plato's  man." 

Think  of  the  absurdity  of  this  in  the  midst  of  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  forms  of  beauty  in  the  world,  created  solely, 
and  without  superfluity,  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  which  is  "  its  own 
excuse  for  being."  Yet  we  need  not  think  that  we  shall  escape. 
A  future  generation  will  be  trying  in  all  ways  to  translate  sense 
and  excuse  and  reason  into  our  actions  and  conduct,  which  will 
seem  absurd  to  them  when  far  from  us. 

The  superintendents  were  changed  in  1829  and  30 — Enoch  Breed 
and  his  wife,  I^ydia,  with  Stephen  and  Hannah  Gould  as  assist- 
ants. Their  powers  and  official  stations  were,  no  doubt,  properly 
distributed,  but  they  are  not  well  known  at  present.  Enoch  Breed 
and  his  wife  continued  in  office  seven  years.  He  seems  to  have 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  institution.  His  wife  is  said  to 
have  been  a  gifted  person,  with  quick  understanding,  with  a  power 
of  penetration  into  the  motives  of  personal  action  which  was  quite 
remarkable.  Her  daughter,  by  f.r  '^".^r  husband,  entered  the  list 
of  teachers  at  this  time,  and  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  a  for- 
mer teacher,  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey. 


Dr.  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey  and  his  wife  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  loyal  friends  the  School  has  had  in  its  history. 
Sarah  F.  Tobey,  until  quite  recently,  survived  for  half  a  century, 
to  extend  to  every  child  who  became  a  member  of  the  School  the 
measureless  influence  of  a  graceful,  beautiful,  and  exalted  woman- 
hood. Her  presence  was  more  potent  than  words.  It  furnished  an 
example  of  true  and  noble  life. 

Enoch  Breed,  a  good,  faithful,  and  substantial  Friend  of  his  time, 
cannot  be  described  without  his  hat.  The  founder  of  the  Society, 
in  recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God  and  the  law, 
took  off  his  hat  neither  to  high  nor  low  in  social  life,  thus,  at  one 
stroke,  so  far  as  his  influence  went,  leveling  all  social  orders  to  one 
common  humanity.  It  was  a  noble  testimony  to  bear.  When 
William  Penn  stood  before  Charles  II  with  his  hat  on,  the  king  put 
off  his.  "  Friend  Charles,"  said  Penn,  "  why  dost  thou  not  keep 
on  thy  hat?"  "  'Tis  the  custom  of  this  place,"  replied  the  mon- 
arch, "  that  only  one  person  should  be  covered  at  a  time." 

Enoch  Breed  is  said  to  have  worn  his  hat  constantlj'  in  the  house 
and  out  of  doors.  He  wore  it  at  the  table,  and  when  he  drank  tea 
or  coffee,  and  his  saucer  met  the  brim  of  his  hat,  then  was  the  time 
for  the  boys  to  put  in  the  fun.  They  tell  an  innocent,  but  doubt- 
ful, story,  that  he  once  took  a  seat  in  a  barber's  chair  with  his  hat 
on.  The  barber  hesitated,  and  Enoch  Breed  said  to  him  :  "  Dost 
thou  not  know  me?  "  The  barber  replied  :  "  No  !  I  should  think 
you  might  b-e  Methuselah  ! "     "  No  !     I  am  Enoch." 

Very  soon  in  his  administration  a  more  extended  curriculum 
began  to  be  agitated.  The}'  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  simple 
course  in  English  studies.  They  found  difficulty  in  the  lack  of 
teachers  who  were  members  of  Society.  They  appoint  a  commit- 
tee with  a  view  to  expansion,  and  took  a  risk  ;  but  they  took  special 
care  "  that  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  children  may  be  pre- 
served from  exposure  by  the  introduction  of  a  teacher  who  is  not  a 
member,  should  they  be  under  the  necessity  of  employing  such  an 
one."— K.  M.  Rec.   Vol.  3,  p.  Z95,  233,  233. 

The  Committee  proceed,  in  1 830-1 831,  to  construct  the  north 
building,  long  called  the  new  building,  where  the  natural  science 
department,  Thomas  J.  Batte}'-,  and  the  Seniors  are  now  located. 

Here  and  now  was  organized  the  classical  department,  by  Samuel 
J.  Gummere,  afterwards  a  distinguished  president  of  Haverford 
College,  and  that  most  distinguished  scholar,  Plin}-  E.  Chase,  was 


one  of  his  pupils.  This  noble  work  continued  under  this  very  ac- 
complivShed  teacher  until  1S35.  In  the  meanwhile  the  most  eminent 
man  who  was  ever  connected  with  the  School  appeared  in  the  12th 
Mo.,  1832,  as  literary  principal.  This  person  was  Dr.  John  Griscom, 
lylv.  D.  He  brought  with  him  a  fine  mineral  collection,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  School,  and  still  remains  its  property,  in  constant 
use.  He  brought  also  an  extensive  library,  and  valuable  and 
abundant  apparatus  for  lectures  in  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. He  continued  until  1835,  and  was  allowed  to  go,  because  he 
was  expensive.  He  was  sadly  needed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
New  England,  and  by  this  community,  and  his  departure  was  a 
great  public  loss.  He  was  much  sought,  as  a  lecturer,  by  the 
Franklin  and  Mechanics  societies  in  the  city,  and  by  others  at  Paw- 
tucket  and  elsewhere. 

He  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  in  1818-1819,  and  pub- 
lished two  very  valuable  volumes  descriptive  of  his  journey,  which 
are  exceedingly  instructive  books  even  now.  He  visited  Benjamin 
West,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Hannah  More,  William  Allen,  Baron  Cuvier, 
Baron  Humboldt,  The  Marquis  de  lyaFayette,  Thomas  Clarkson, 
James  Montgomer}^  the  poet,  I^indle}^  Murra}^  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Robert  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  and  Robert  Southey.  He  was  either  invited  to 
the  homes  and  tables  of  these  people,  or  to  join  them  in  dining  with 
mutual  friends. 

The  average  number  of  students  under  this  faculty  rose  to  172  in 
1833.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  said  of  him  that  "for 
thirty  years  Dr.  Griscom  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  teachers 
of  chemistry  amongst  us."  He  was  the  personal  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  that  eminent  chemist,  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yale. 

This  was  the  first  renaissance  at  Friends  School.  The  faculty 
contained  other  names  notable  in  after  years.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  the 
distinguished  superintendent  of  Northampton  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, was  one  of  them.  Moses  A.  Cartland  was  another,  who  seems 
by  his  genial  manner  and  sympathy  with  the  boys  in  their  life, 
work,  and  sports,  to  have  touched  the  popular  heart  more,  and  to  be 
more  affectionately  remembered,  than  any  other  person  in  the 
coterie.  Moses  Eockwood  and  Jonathan  Slocum,  Samuel  Austin, 
and  Elizabeth  H.  Osborne,  who  was  later  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Austin — these  persons  all  gave  character  to  the  School  in  this 
period,  and  subsequently  served  it  in  numberless  ways  by  loyal  and 
faithful  efforts  in  its  support. 


The  descent  in  the  classical  department  from  Samuel  J.  Gum- 
mere  to  George  F.  Reed  must  have  been  sudden,  precipitous,  and 
perilous.  A  fall  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  num- 
bers dropped  to  an  average  of  127  at  the  next  report,  and  in  1837 
rose  to  134,  and  fell  the  next  3- ear  to  79,  and  a  loss  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  School  was  broken  up  with  scarlet  fever.  The  year 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  divided  into  two  terms,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since  that  time. 

Some  stories  have  come  to  us  about  George  F.  Reed  which  ought 
to  be  preserved.  He  was  convinced  that  horseback  riding  was 
healthful  exercise,  and  he  purchased  a  horse.  It  was  brought, 
bridled  and  saddled,  to  the  front  door,  and,  with  the  wrong  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  he  mounted  into  the  saddle  but  could  not  find  the  head 
of  the  horse  without  facing  right  about.  He  next  secured  a  chaise 
and  harness,  and,  after  driving,  left  the  poor  creature  at  the  door 
without  nourishment,  and  retired  to  rest.  There  was  a  deep  frost 
that  night,  and  the  morning  light  disclosed  the  track  of  the  chaise 
in  and  out  among  the  trees  in  the  girls'  grove.  The  hungrj-  beast 
had  w^andered  in  vain  in  quest  of  food,  drink,  and  slumber.  The 
wheels  had  described  every  curve  known  to  mathematics,  and 
marked  out  serpentine  avenues  everj^where,  without  regard  to 
expense. 

Moses  Brown,  whose  most  enduring  monument  left  in  this  world 
is  Friends  School,  and  whose  memory  and  character  will  be  more 
and  more  revered  in  the  far-off  years,  departed  this  life  on  the 
Sixth  day  of  the  Ninth  Mo.,  1836,  then  almost  ninetj^-eight  years 
of  age.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  more  came  to  the  School  by  his 
will.     It  was  residuary  legatee  upon  a  condition. 

He  has  set  in  fadeless  colors  the  influence  of  his  useful  life-work 
on  these  hills  and  in  these  valleys. 

Wherever  commerce,  wherever  the  arts  and  humanities  touch 
and  ennoble  the  race,  Moses  Brown  is  present,  though  his  name 
ma}^  not  pass  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  Fear  not  but  that  thy  light  once  more  shaH  burn, 
Once  more  thine  immemorial  gleam  return." 

The  average  number  of  students  reported  was  seventy-seven  in 
1839,  ^^^  the  next  year  it  was  eighty-six.  The  library,  which  con- 
tained the  most  or  all  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  Obadiah  Brown, 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  reached  the  limit,  as  it  con- 


tained  in  all  i,6oo  volumes.  Many  of  these  books  were  ver}^  valu- 
able and  still  continue  to  be.  Indeed,  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
Friends  books,  they  are  priceless,  but  they  were  not  the  nutriment 
for  youth,  except  of  the  mature,  sober,  reflective,  introspective  sort, 
of  which  species  the  ordinary  American  school  does  not  afford 
many  specimens. 

The  students  were  allowed  no  books  except  those  in  the  librar^^, 
so  that  the  waters  of  life  were  only  permitted  to  flow  into  the  in- 
stitution in  very  narrow  and  sluggish  channels.  We  now  have 
about  ten  thousand  volumes  in  the  house,  and  feel  satisfied  only 
because  all  the  valuable  libraries  of  Providence  hold  their  doors 
wide  open  to  us. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  afterwards  of  Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  was  a  teacher  this 
year.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  the  dearest  friend  to 
Whittier,  it  is  believed,  outside  of  his  own  family.  The  School 
received  its  painting  of  Whittier  from  him,  which  was  intended  by 
both  of  them  to  be  the  standard,  original  painting.  The  next  year, 
1 840- 1 84 1,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  afterwards  the  eminent  super- 
intendent of  the  Washington  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  later  of 
the  Bloomingdale  of  New  York,  was  a  teacher  here,  and  he  and 
Charles  F.  Coffin  were  life-long  and  very  dear  friends. 

Twenty  acres  were  added  to  the  estate  in  1842,  paid  for  by  five 
thousand  dollars  left  by  Moses  Brown  for  that  very  purpose. 

A  division  came  into  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England  in 
1844-5  which  extended  far  and  wide,  and  its  influences  are  found, 
even  now,  wherever  the  Society  exists.  John  Wilbur,  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  R.  I.,  thought  that  he  discovered  a  spirit  of  worldliness  among 
Friends  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the  Society. 
He  agitated,  and  was  in  part  correct,  no  doubt,  but  he  could  not 
convince  the  majority,  and  led  off  what  has  been  called  "the 
smaller  body."  He  seems  to  have  lost  what  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  namely,  submission  to  the 
sense  of  the  body.  Perhaps  he  argued  that  the  sense  was  with  the 
minority,  in  this  case,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  in  history. 

There  was  no  difference  in  Christian  doctrine ;  it  was  only  in 
practice,  in  dress,  and  usages  deemed  by  the  majority  non-essen- 
tial. There  is  a  perpetual  evolution  in  society,  and  it  is  the  dut}^ 
of  every  generation  to  keep  up  with  the  progress,  for  it  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  in  religious  organization  as  in  ever3^thing  else. 
Every  great  religious  reformation  in  history  is  in  evidence.     Yet 


truth  itself  is  eternal,  unchangeable.  Most  religious  contests  have 
been  over  non-essentials,  or  else  over  mj^steries  which  no  one  can 
ever  solve,  and  which  are  capable  of  suggesting  any  amount  of 
theory,  one  view  possibly  as  full  of  merit  as  another. 

The  moral  is  to  keep  out  of  religious  controversy. 

This  trouble  entered  the  courts,  and  the  parties  struggled  for  the 
possession  of  meeting-houses  and  other  property.  Friends  School 
remained  with  the  majority. 

It  lost  students.  In  1844  it  only  averaged  fiftj^-five  in  attend- 
ance, and  in  1845,  the  year  of  most  severe  disturbance,  there  is  no 
report  of  numbers.  They  report  in  1846,  84,  and  they  say  that  the 
smallness  is  due  to  excellent  public  schools.  George  F.  Reed,  the 
quaint  and  curious  classical  teacher,  disappeared  in  1842,  but  he 
arose  and  flourished  in  the  "smaller  body"  for  years.  No  one  ap- 
pears again  on  the  record  as  teacher  of  Greek  and  lyatin  until  I^a 
Fayette  Burr  came  in  1848.  The  average  number  was,  in  1849, 
117.  The  School  ran  behind  a  $1,000  that  j^ear.  It  also  sold  the 
land  north  of  Olney  street.  A  new  impulse  towards  higher  learn- 
ing distinguished  the  year  1850. 

Rachel  S.  Rowland,  of  New  Bedford,  an  accomplished  woman  of 
.great  personal  influence,  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  in 
1849,  and  is,  after  more  than  half  a  centur}^  like  Nestor,  "  the  most 
experienced  of  all  the  Greek  Chieftains."  Her  purifying  and 
ennobling  influence  upon  two  generations  of  school  children  is 
beyond  computation. 

Silas  Cornell  and  wife  became  the  superintendents  in  1847,  and 
Gertrude  E.  Whittier,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Joseph  Cartland,  then 
first  appears  in  the  facult)"  as  a  teacher. 

She  had  distinguished  herself  alreadj^  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  her 
career  was  a  very  important  one  in  Friends  School,  to  be  referred 
to  later. 

Silas  Cornell  and  Sarah  remained  in  office  until  1852.  Silas 
Cornell  and  his  wife  were  excellent,  cultivated  people,  who  came 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  were  probably  persons  of  more  educa- 
tion than  any  of  their  predecessors  in  that  particular  office  up  to 
their  time.  Charles  Atherton,  before  their  arrival,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  facult}^  and  continued  to  be  through  their  adminis- 
tration, and  became  one  of  the  principals  upon  their  retirement — a 
man  whose  very  name  is  a  simony m  of  honor,  dignity,  and  jus- 
tice. His  memory  is  revered  by  every  bo}'  of  worth  who  ever 
came  in  touch  with  him. 


This  administration  of  Silas  Cornell  and  wife  attempted  to  throw 
some  sweetness  and  light-into  co-education,  by  letting  boys  and 
girls  walk  certain  streets  of  the  city  in  sweet  companionship,  under 
what  particular  guards  and  conditions  we  are  not  informed.  The 
result  was  that  attentions  were  soon  too  marked  between  them. 
Some  of  them,  by  a  strange  fatuity,  walked  always  with  the  same 
girl,  and  fond  parents  took  away  their  girls.  A  re-action  followed, 
which  was  made  more  trying  by  this  very  agreeable  experience. 
Not  even  sociables  were  granted,  but  for  a  while  meetings  in  the 
sitting-room  softened  the  asperities  of  the  situation.  Also  for  a 
while  correspondence  was  permitted  beween  the  wings.  Ivetters 
were  brought  in  and  placed  upon  a  table,  and  answers  were  left  in 
the  same  place.  The  nature  of  the  correspondence  is  not  generally 
known. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  fraud  is  remembered.  The  girl  and 
boy  were  probably  the  last  among  the  students  that  were  attired  in 
the  honored  and  venerable  garb  of  ancient  Friends.  They  were  so 
like  the  Friends  of  the  olden  time  that  you  might  fancy  yourself 
looking  at  our  ancestors  through  the  big  end  of  a  telescope.  "  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and  they  flocked  so  far  as  the  powers 
that  were  made  way.  They  attempted  to  correspond,  "  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell  "  until  naughty  boys  interrupted  the  flow 
of  soul  and  wrote  letters  themselves  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  the 
disguise  was  so  perfect  that  he  did  not  for  a  long  time  discover  the 
deceit ;  not,  indeed,  until  informed  by  a  friend.  This  last  corre- 
spondence was  doubtless  unique.  We  ought  to  have  sympathy  with 
the  girl,  severed  in  such  an  untimely  manner,  without  a  faint  echo 
of  the  joyous  past  to  comfort  and  console  her. 

Silas  Cornell  lost  his  hold  upon  the  boys  chiefly  by  one  mistake. 
The  farmers  were  ploughing  in  the  field  next  to  the  play-ground, 
and  the  bars  were  temporarily  down.  The  men  went  to  dinner, 
and  the  boys  went  out  of  bounds  into  the  field,  and  attached  their 
long  jumping-rope  to  it,  and  with  a  hundred  boys  for  power  and  a 
student  at  the  handles  ploughed  eight  most  beautiful  long  furrows 
around  the  field,  more  perfect  than  the  work  of  the  farmers.  The 
affair  was  made  cheerful  by  the  presence  of  beautiful  faces  at  the 
windows  of  the  other  wing  and  of  the  middle  house.  It  was  re- 
garded by  the  government  as  a  serious  violation  of  duty  and  order. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  rebellion,  and  all  privileges  were  instantly 
suspended  and  all  were  punished. 


The  passing  of  bounds  was  a  violation  of  rule,  but  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  boys  was  good ;  that  was  not  appreciated,  and  the  boys 
now  did  rebel  in  earnest,  and  Silas  Cornell's  usefulness  at  the  School 
was  ended  forever.  If  he  had  regarded  the  spirit  more  and  the  let- 
ter less,  he  would  have  won  their  confidence  and  their  hearts  :  as  it 
was  he  lost  all  at  one  stroke.  I^ike  Charles  I,  he  lost  his  kingdom 
in  one  action. 

The  boys'  schoolroom  at  this  period  was  in  the  west  end  of  the 
west  wing.  It  was  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  east  and  west,  be- 
ginning at  the  present  entrance  to  the  boys'  schoolroom,  and  from 
there  extending  east  the  distance  named.  The  present  boys'  school- 
room was  constructed  later.  Two  boys  occupied  one  desk,  sitting 
on  a  form  and  not  in  chairs.  A  pin  of  wood  three  inches  long  and 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  stood  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  desk, 
halfway  between  its  ends  and  between  the  two  boys.  The  room 
was  lighted  with  whale  oil  lamps,  everyone  of  which  had  sockets 
that  fitted  to  the  pins  on  the  desks,  one  for  ever)'  two  boys.  And 
when  every  lamp  was  in  action,  and  the  wicks  indifferently  ad- 
justed, the  smoke  from  them  contributed  a  richness  to  the  odor  of 
the  room,  and  carbon  was  present  to  be  inhaled  as  well  as  oxygen. 
The  house  was  soon  lighted  with  gas,  which  was  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

The  bo3^s'  dining-room  was  the  south  portion  of  the  present  one. 
The  girls  had  a  separate  one  where  the  bake-house  now  is.  There 
were  two  long  tables  in  each  room  ;  no  conversation  was  permitted 
at  the  table  unless  you  wished  something  to  eat  or  drink,  and  then 
in  a  whisper.  Instead  of  chairs  the  children  sat  on  stools,  three  of 
them  attached  to  a  plank  so  that  none  could  be  thrown  down  with- 
out a  conspiracy  of  three  persons.  Table-cloths  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. There  was  neither  color  nor  pictures  on  the  walls.  The 
lodging-rooms  were  large,  without  partitions.  Two  persons  in  each 
bed.  These  rooms  covered  the  second  floor  of  each  wing.  The 
girls'  trunk-room  was  their  present  play-room  on  the  third  floor. 
Alumni  Hall  was  not  yet  built.  The  boys'  trunk-room  was  the 
present  Belmont.  There  was  a  wash-room  for  boys  at  the  west  end 
of  their  present  dining-room.  A  great  iron  kettle,  in  place  of  bath- 
rooms, was  heated  to  furnish  warm  water  Seventh  and  Fourth  days, 
and  held  about  fifty  gallons.  A  memorable  accident  burst  this  at 
last  into  eight  pieces. 

If  you  wished  a  drink  of  water,  except  when  in  the  dining-room. 


5^ou  must  visit  the  pump  in  the  back  yard.  A  rusty,  cast  iron  ladle 
bound  by  a  chain  of  iron  to  the  pump,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  was 
the  only  vehicle  by  which  water  was  transported  to  the  mouths  of 
thirsty  boys.  If  it  was  frosty  it  had  to  be  used  with  wisdom  or 
your  mouth  was  frozen  to  it.  A  standing  offer  of  $25  has  been  out 
for  years  for  that  ladle,  to  ornament  a  room  of  instruments  of  tort- 
ure collected  from  earlier  ages  to  illustrate  human  suffering. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  history  of  the  School  is  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Minutes  for  1852.  The  School  was  vacated  in  the  summer 
of  1855  for  repairs. 

Joseph  and  Gertrude  W.  Cartland  came  as  principals  that  au- 
tumn. The  School  at  once  took  a  position  which  it  had  not  held 
since  the  days  of  John  Griscom.  They  remained  only  four  years, 
but  they  established  the  present  classical  course  and  graduated 
three  classes,  1857-8-g.  The  new  impulse  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education  from  them  was  felt  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
throughout  New  England.  Ill  health  soon  took  them  from  the 
School,  but  their  noble,  cultured  influence  has  continued  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  ever  since.  They 
have  done  much  to  preserve  some  qualities  of  the  Society  which 
are  far  too  much  disregarded  in  this  generation. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  P.  Smiley,  became  prin- 
cipals in  i860,  with  his  brother,  Alfred  H.  Smiley,  as  associate. 

This  administration  continued  nineteen  years,  until  1879,  and 
was  very  successful.  Alumni  Hall  was  constructed  in  1869.  The 
first  portion  of  the  money  was  raised  at  a  large  reunion  after  a  tent 
dinner  west  of  the  boys'  grove,  in  1866.  The  present  boys'  school- 
room building  was  finished  in  1872.  The  general  division  of  the 
chambers  into  rooms,  with  two  students  in  each,  in  place  of  vast 
dormitories.  Soon,  also,  girls  and  boys  recited  together  in  the  same 
class-rooms.  Finally  they  all  sat  at  tables  opposite  to  each  other, 
instead  of  the  girls  in  one  wing  and  the  boys  in  another. 

A  five-thousand-dollar  fence  was  built  about  the  premises  to  keep 
intruders  away,  but,  after  all,  the  School  began  more  and  more  to 
recognize  that  its  greatest  mission  would  be  in  the  wide  fields  of 
the  world,  among  the  Gentiles.  The  exclusive  ideas  of  the  found- 
ers always  are  to  be  regarded  with  reverence,  and  always  are  to 
guide  the  policy  of  the  School,  so  far  as  possible,  yet  "  new  occa- 
sions teach  new  duties."  Many  things  were  done  to  liberalize  the 
School  and  to  open  its  doors  wider  to  the  public.    Greater  numbers 


of  students  than  ever  before  were  drawn  to  its  instruction  and  its 
protection. 

An  order  of  court  was  secured  to  sell  land  not  needed,  to  make 
permanent  improvements  on  the  estate.  A  valuable  astronomical 
building  was  secured,  well  equipped  for  the  time  and  place,  which 
has  been  of  great  service.  The  School  graduated  a  good-sized  class 
every  year,  and  the  last  classes  were  materially  larger. 

The  prominent  teachers  were  able  and  efficient,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  School  was  extended  everywhere,  and  its  support  was 
creditable. 

One  character  was  quite  prominent  for  a  time — John  F.  Rowell — 
the  governor  of  the  boys.  His  method  was  not  the  best,  but  it  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  a  strong  government.  And  the  name  above  all 
others  on  the  lips  of  former  students  of  his  period  is  always  John 
Rowell.  "  Where  is  John  F.  Rowell  ?  "  Where  most  he  had  used 
the 'rod  to  save  the  child,  there  he  was  most  revered,  and  tenderly 
and  gratefully  praised.  He  had  great  personal  magnetism,  large 
■  in  size,  resolute,  fearless,  he  was  born  to  command  and  to  be 
obeyed.     The  boys  liked  the  situation — and  so  did  their  parents. 

Taxes  were  assessed  for  the  first  time  in  the  histor)^  of  the 
School,  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  to 
the  city  of  Providence.  Most  of  this  tax  was  thrown  off  in  the 
next  administration.  It  is  only  just  to  say  of  Albert  K.  Smilej^ 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity 
in  the  School,  if  any  is  found  in  its  later  history.  He  built  broad 
and  well.  He  had  limitations,  as  all  have  who  deal  with  trust  prop- 
erty and  vested  interests. 

He  has  also  reflected  credit  upon  the  school  by  his  subsequent 
career.  He  is  an  honored  trustee  of  Brown  Universit}^  and  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  He  has  raised  at  Mohonk  a  beacon  light  in  aid  of 
the  Indian,  year  after  year,  seen  all  over  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
later,  at  the  same  place,  he  has  concentrated  the  best  minds  of  the 
nation  upon  international  courts  and  arbitration.  No  person  can 
render  a  greater  service  to  mankind  than  to  help  the  leaders  of  the 
people  to  see  that  war  is  foolish  and  wicked  between  Christian  na- 
tions. The  name  and  memory  of  Albert  K.  Smiley  is  warmly 
cherished  at  Friends  School,  and  ought  to  be  forever. 

Augustine  Jones,  who  nineteen  years  before  succeeded  Albert  K. 
Smiley  at  Oak  Grove,  Vassalboro,  Me.,  also  succeeded  him  as  prin- 
cipal of  Friends  School  in  1879.     And  has  the  promise  of  a  lake  at 


Mohonk  to  run  a  hotel  when  weary  of  Friends  School,  or  the  School 
of  him. 

There  has  not  been  much  building  on  the  premises  in  the  last' 
twenty-one  years.  The  effort  has  not  been  so  much  to  expand  as 
to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  work  and  make  it  thorough.  Two 
hundred  pupils  are  as  many  as  can  well  be  congregated  in  one 
boarding-school ;  if  that  number  is  to  be  exceeded  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  use  the  cottage  system,  but  to  do  it  well  every  cottage  re- 
quires as  much  tact  in  its  officers  as  the  main  house  ;  not  easily  se- 
cured for  a  multitude  of  them. 

The  funds  have  been  increased  by  the  Ella  J.  Wheeler  or  Eliza- 
beth Fry  fund,  $30,000  ;  by  the  Stephen  T.  Olney  fund,  $42,000  ; 
by  the  improvement  account,  $5,000;  by  the  Tripp  fund,  $2,000; 
and  by  art  and  other  sums,  $10,000;  by  other  donations,  $1,100;^ 
$90,100. 

The  place  has  been  illuminated  in  ever}^  room  by  fine  arts  and 
valuable  pictures.  Two  fine  wire  beds  and  hair  mattresses  have 
taken  the  place  of  inferior  beds  in  every  room.  Each  student  in  a 
single  bed,  instead  of  two  in  one  bed.  The  hardwood  new  floors 
have  gone  almost  everywhere.  Paint  and  color  have  taken  the 
place  of  whitewash,  over  all  the  house,  on  the  walls.  New  roofs 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  over  all  the  important  buildings. 
A  new  art  building  has  been  constructed,  including  wood-carving. 
A  new  boiler-house,  and  heating  and  electric  lighting  in  every 
room.  Complete  ventilation.  And  hundreds  of  smaller  matters 
not  to  be  enumerated.  Instrumental  music  in  many  forms  has 
been  introduced.  But  a  greater  work  was  the  removing  of  the 
taxes,  all  but  $1,500  annually,  which  will  go  after  certain  outljdng 
land  has  been  sold.  The  School  must  have  been  destroyed  but  for 
this.  The  library  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  its  effectiveness 
increased  many  folds  in  catalogues  and  qualit}'^  of  books. 

The  introduction  of  art  treasures  is  an  interesting  story,  as  also 
of  instrumental  music. 

The  principal  found  in  entering  upon  his  duties  that  singing  had 
been  introduced,  while  instrumental  music  w^as  not  taught  on  the 
premises,  but  students  went  into  the  city  for  it.  This  raised  a  ques- 
tion ;  if  it  was  fit  to  be  taught  at  all,  then  it  was  fit  to  be  taught 
here.  And  if  the  Society  had  a  testimony  against  music  as  an  art, 
that  way  of  upholding  it  was  neither  logical  nor  expedient.  It 
ought  either  to  be  exterminated  as  a  thing  of  evil,  or  cherished  as 


an  art  to  be  taught  like  every  other  art,  in  school,  with  direc- 
tions as  to  its  legitimate  use.  The  principal  put  that  direct  issue  to 
John  G.  Whittier,  because  he  was  himself  an  artist,  loj'-al  to  the  So- 
ciety, its  history,  and  its  future.  A  man  of  the  deepest  penetration 
into  principles  and  measures.  When  one  has  great  responsibility 
for  his  influence,  nothing  can  exceed  the  strength  and  confirmation 
of  a  discerning,  far-seeing  counsellor,  whose  heart  and  interest  is 
deep  in  the  cause.  His  opinion  was  asked  in  confidence  which  has 
been  never  violated  to  this  date.  But  now,  as  the  issue  is  history 
after  twenty  years,  and  his  response  so  to  the  point,  I  cannot  with- 
hold it.  He  uses  words  which  make  me  hesitate,  but  they  are  only 
brimful  of  native  pleasantry,  and  could  never  be  taken  seriously 
b}^  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  that  gentle  soul,  full  of  love 
and  tender,  humane  thoughts  and  feelings  towards  his  fellow  creat- 
ures. 

DanvERS,  12  Mo.  1 6,  1880. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — Thy  letter  is  just  rec'd.  I  am  sick  with  a 
severe  cold,  and  unfit  to  write  or  think,  but  will  say,  at  least,  that  I 
can  well  understand  the  difficulties  of  thy  position,  and  wish  that  I 
could  see  a  way  out  of  them. 

The  fact  that  the  School  greatly  depends  upon  students,  not  of 
our  faith,  makes  the  case  more  complicated. 

I  need  not  tell  thee,  that  I  have  no  scruples  against  music  as  an 
art,  or  natural  gift.  It  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  but  it  may  be 
abused  or  misdirected,  as  in  corrupting,  sensuous  compositions  and 
songs  or  in  military  matters. 

I  see  nothing  in  it  more  inconsistent  with  Quakerism,  than  poe- 
try, rhetoric,  or  painting. 

We  both  think  the  old  Quaker  testimony  against  it,  as  a  form  of 
ivorship,  is  right. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  Society, — the  manifest  drifting  from 
the  great  central  principle,  and  resort  to  the  devices  and  expedients 
of  other  sects, — I  am  led  to  fear,  that  the  teaching  of  music  in  the 
School  might  be  found  in  many  instances  the  preparation  of  our 
young  folks  to  practice  it  in  our  meetings. 

They  might  come  back  to  us,  to  sing  Moody  and  Sankey  songs 
about  "  Holding  the  Fort."  I  like  the  old  reverent  waiting  better 
than  the  "  Howling  Dervish  "  style  of  "  carr3dng  on  "  a  meeting.    • 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  that  Friends  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  are 
hardly  prepared  to  have  a  teacher  in  the  School  entirely  devoted  to 
music.  If  members  of  other  sects,  or  Friends'  children  with  parental 
sanction,  wish  musical  instruction,  could  not  an  "  outside  barbarian," 
a  city  music  teacher  come  and  attend  to  it  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  decide  for  thee:  for  thy  judgment  under  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  question,  is  better  than  mine.     How  would 


this  view  of  it  strike  thee? — The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
School  and  its  Principal  do  not  undertake  to  teach  music,  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  sanctioned  course.  But  pupils  not  of  our  faith,  and 
others  by  their  parents'  wish  and  sanction,  desire  or  demand  musi- 
cal instruction  ;  and  the  Principal  rather  than  leaving  them  to  go 
into  the  city  for  it,  where  he  could  not  extend  his  oversight,  per- 
mits them  to  have  a  competent  teacher,  of  whose  moral  character 
he  is  assured,  to  visit  them,  at  the  Institution,  as  a  matter  entirely 
apart  from  it,  paid  for  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  in  no  way 
compromising  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  the  Trustee  of  the  donor's 
fund. — I  think  this  might  be  done,  without  much  difficulty. 

I  write  hastily  and  without  any  communication  with  Friends 
hereabout ;  and  leave  the  matter  with  thee,  feeling  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  whatever  thou  dost,  will  be  conscientiousl}^  done,  and  in 
all  probability  the  best  that  under  the  circumstances  could  be. 

Thine  truly, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Has  thee  seen  my  ballad  "The  King's  Missive"  in  J.  R.  Osgood's 
"  Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  just  published? 

Clark  Shove,  of  Fall  River,  gave  a  grand  piano,  and  the  Com- 
mittee consented  to  the  introduction  of  pianos  and  teaching  of  instru- 
mental music,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  above  letter.  Eighth 
Mo.,  4th,  1 88 1.  The  Providence  Journal  the  next  morning  had  an 
editorial  on  pianos  at  Friends  School,  beginning  "  Shade  of  Moses 
Brown  !  "  The  friends  of  the  measure  felt  that  the  broad,  catholic 
spirit  of  Moses  Brown  in  the  day  of  his  strength  would  have  been 
with  them,  and  that  they  had  adhered  to  the  very  spirit  of  his 
teachings. 

The  principal  said  to  the  Committee,  in  1883,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  some  pictures  of  the  great  characters  of  the 
Society  on  the  walls,  to  suggest  to  the  people  who  come  and  go 
the  mission  of  the  Society  as  shown  in  its  distinguished  members. 
Subsequently,  as  the  principal  was  about  to  visit  England,  James 
H.  Chace,  of  Providence,  who  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  men  on  the  School  Committee,  suggested  to  him  that 
if  he  found  works  of  art  when  abroad  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  his 
former  remarks  he  might  purchase  the  same,  and  draw  on  him  for 
a  very  generous  sum  of  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  he  would 
donate  for  the  purpose. 

His  meditations  over  the  ocean  resulted  in  the  determination  to 
spend  all  the  money  upon  a  bust  of  John  Bright,  under  the  convic- 


tion  that  there  was  more  potency  in  one  reall}'-  good  piece  of  art 
with  a  very  great  character  for  its  subject,  than  in  many  indifferent 
pictures. 

He  secured  the  assistance  of  Margaret  lyucas,  a  distinguished  sis- 
ter of  John  Bright,  b}'  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  sculptor  of 
the  queen,  William  Theed,  and  we  have,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  famil}^  the  finest  bust  of  the  great  commoner  in  the  world. 
This  was  unveiled  the  28th  day  of  Third  Mo.,  1884. 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  lyynn,  Mass.,  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
Friends  School,  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  Whittier,  presented  the 
portrait  of  the  poet  to  the  School,  Tenth  Mo.,  24th,  1884.  The  last 
time  Charles  F.  Coffin  sat  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  he 
made  a  very  impressive  speech,  and  secured  the  "  Studio  of  the 
Three  Oaks"  by  convincing  the  committee  of  the  expediency 
of  it. 

Ella  J.  Wheeler  had  named  her  donation  of  $30,000  the  "Eliza- 
beth Fry  fund,"  because  she  admired  the  excellent  woman  who  had 
reformed  the  prisons  of  the  world.  She  was  looking  at  the  bust  of 
John  Bright,  and  she  said:  "That  is  excellent  for  the  boys,  but 
Elizabeth  Fry  should  be  in  the  other  corner  for  the  girls.  You 
send  to  London  and  ask  Mr.  Theed  to  cut  her  out  of  the  same 
quality  of  Carrara  marble,  and  you  place  her  in  the  other  corner 
upon  a  proper  pedestal,  and  I  will  pay  for  it  all,"  and  she  did  as 
she  agreed.  -  It  was  unveiled  Ninth  Mo.,  29th,  1885. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  said  of  the  three,  in  a  beautiful  letter  com- 
plimentary to  Whittier,  dated  Tenth  Mo.,  16,  1884:  "Eloquence, 
poetry,  and  philanthropy  will  form  an  inspiring  group  for  your 
scholars  to  have  ever  before  their  eyes,  and  ma}^  lead  them  to 
emulate  what  they  admire." 

John  Bright  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  see  the  bust  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  which  was  exhibited  there  a  short  time,  and  he  said:  "  I 
am  proud  to  have  mine  by  the  side  of  it."  Mrs.  Fry's  children  all 
approved  of  it  in  letters  which  we  have  in  our  possession ;  also 
George  Richmond,  of  I^ondon,  who  painted  her  portrait  when 
living. 

We  have  three  excellent  pictures  by  William  Bradford,  the  dis- 
tinguished marine  and  Arctic  painter.  One,  in  the  sitting-room,  he 
gave  because  he  was  a  New  England  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  a  monument  here  of  himself  and  of  his  work.  Walter 
S.     Meader    generously    contributed    "Ice    Under    the    Midnight 


Sun  of  the  North,"  by  Bradford,  now  in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford donated  a  beautiful  cartoon  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Nantucket,  over  the  door  as  you  enter  the  library. 

Mary  R.  Osborne  donated  the  exquisite  copy  of  Andrea  Del 
Sarto's  "Holy  Family,"  now  in  the  hall.  She  also  gave  to  us  the 
electrical  apparatus,  many  years  ago,  by  which  the  school-rooms 
were  first  lighted  with  electricity.  We  have  received  from  George 
W.  Whitaker,  of  Providence,  three  very  valuable  paintings — a  free 
donation  to  the  School,  painted  by  himself.  They  are  most  highly- 
prized  and  appreciated.  They  are  Mount  Chocorua,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  an  excellent  fruit  piece  in  the  dining-room.  We  have,  in  the 
library,  a  fine  view  in  Barrington — a  gift  by  the  painter,  Elijah 
Baxter,  of  Providence.     It  has  received  much  commendation. 

Hannah  J.  Bailey,  of  Winthrop,  assisted  in  part  by  Ella  J. 
Wheeler,  has  lighted  up  the  whole  house,  in  all  its  parts,  with 
excellent  art  and  beautiful  pictures,  which  have  contributed  very 
much  to  the  homelike,  cultivating,  and  aesthetic  influence  of  house 
and  home. 

We  received  in  1881  the  Abner  and  Sarah  Slade  fund  of  $1,500, 
a  donation  of  Sarah  Slade,  of  Swansea,  in  the  name  of  herself  and 
her  deceased  husband.  This  was  expended  for  the  library  and  for 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  School. 
It  was  very  much  strengthened  by  another  gift  of  Timothy  K. 
Earle,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  of  $500  for  the  library.  These  two 
sums  of  money  gave  a  new  life  to  the  literary  spirit  of  the  School, . 
which  has  continued  to  this  present  time. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Providence,  whose  son  graduated  here  in 
1895,  gave  a  very  noble  donation  of  $550,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  reading-rooms.  This 
was  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  work,  the  influence  of  which  will  be 
everlasting. 

Ella  J.  Wheeler  also  gave  to  us  a  painting  by  one  of  our  students 
(formerly),  Henry  R.  Kenyon.  The  picture  had  been  received  in 
the  Paris  salon,  and  now  bears  the  mark  1,452.  Sarah  F.  Tobey, 
of  blessed  memory,  left  to  us  a  beautiful  collection  of  sea-shells — 
the  work  of  a  life-time.  We  received  from  the  World's  Columbian 
exhibition  at  Chicago  a  bronze  medal  and  a  diploma  for  excellence 
in  wood-carving. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  that  no  land  has  been  sold, 
except  to  make  permanent  improvements  on  the  property,  or  to  pay 


taxes  on  the  investment,  which  is  in  land  outside  of  the  School 
premises  proper.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  used  for  ordinary  repairs, 
nor  for  the  support  of  the  institution ;  and  there  is  no  debt,  except 
for  permanent  improvement,  for  which  the  property  is  now  visible 
and  unconsumed. 

Alumni  avenue  has  been  created  and  built  upon,  and  Olney  street 
extended  to  Arlington  street.  None  of  the  groves  or  playgrounds 
are  taxed,  none  have  been  sold,  and  none  of  the  trees  have  been  cut 
except  for  pruning  purposes  and  to  remove  dead  wood.  The 
groves,  with  all  their  glorious  memories,  must  never  be  desecrated 
by  these  heartless  people  who  seem  to  meditate  day  and  night  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  slay  more  beautiful  trees.* 


*  It  is  not  probable  that  there  have  been  more  persons  under  the  instruction  of  the 
school  at  any  time  than  during  the  present  year.  There  have  been  more  boarders 
some  years.     There  will  be  in  all  about  260. 

The  classes  began  to  graduate  in  1857. 

There  were,  in  Joseph  Cartland's  administration,  graduates 22 

In  A.  K.  Smiley's  administration,  19  years 148 

In  the  present  administration 403 

Total 573 


Worth,  courage,  honor  ;  these  indeed 
Your  sustenance  and  birthright  are. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
With  firmness  in  the  right. 


A.  J. 


E.  B. 


The  heart  to  conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to 
execute. 


Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms, 
A  tender  heart,  a  will  inflexible. 

High,  erected  thought,  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy. 
The  glory  of  a  firm,  capacious  mind. 
Thoughts  that  voluntary  move  harmonious  numbers. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

O  nature !     Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 


c. 

E. 

C. 

M. 

A. 

W. 

H. 

B. 

K. 

C 

R 

J. 

W. 

S. 

M. 

H. 

L. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

T.  J.  B. 


C.  T. 


She  best  can  paint  them,  who  can  feel  them  most. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

Deep-versed  in  books. 

True  touch  of  nature'-s  genial  glow. 

By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know ; 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 

IvCt  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 


S.    Iv.    P. 


M. 

E. 

R 

C 

J 

E. 

G 

H. 

C. 

M 

C 

F. 

C 

A. 

W 

Give  me  the  man  that  is  not  passion's  slave. 

Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blushed  again. 

There  is  no  theme  more  plentiful  to  scan 
Than  is  the  glorious  frame  of  man. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 


Mry  Swn. 

C.  Mbr. 
Swn. 


Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as 
Swift  in  atoning  for  error. 

A  charge  to  keep, 
A  God  to  glorify. 

To  take  things  easily  and  let  them  go. 

Can  we  ever  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 


My  Dgls. 

Syrs. 

Nr  Thms. 

Bkr. 


I  always  wanted  to  skate.     There  always  seemed  to  me  something 
so  free  and  birdlike  about  the  motion. 

Mm  Whkr. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Pp. 

Yet  I  do  fear  thy  nature  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Nn  Mxld. 
Nothing  will  come  from  nothing, 


She  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  her  life. 

Meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain. 

Better  late  than  never. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  when  the  brook  is  deep. 

Her  heart  is  true  as  steel. 

lycarn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

There's  nothing  like  Maine  air ! 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 


Dnt. 
KivZH  Tyi.. 

DCHR. 

IvTT  Ergs. 
Hnsm. 
Brth  Whkr... 

HSKI.. 

G  Gffd. 
Chc. 


Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  nev^r  know. 

lyove  is  not  in  our  choice  but  in  our  fate. 

But  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

I  was  never  less  alone  than  by  myself. 

She's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. 


Mry  Hnwth. 
Ayr. 


lyZTH  Prry. 

Fnn. 
Mry  Dw. 


Certainly  nothing  is  unnatural  that  is  not  physically  impossible. 

Bros. 


The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'. 

Think  of  your  forefathers !     Think  of  your  posterity ! 

I  find  nonsense  singularly  refreshing. 

Magnificent  spectacle  of  human  happiness. 

Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame  ; 
Changed  every  moment  — 

Never  the  same. 

Neat,  not  gaudy. 

And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  into  crowns. 


Hld  Jhsn. 

Mrc  Mbr. 

Chtn  Bffn. 

Ttt. 


Mrn  Strr. 

HWKS. 

Grtd  Swn. 


A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour. 


IvOrd  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe ! 


"A  king  of  shreds  and  patches." 

A  lake  in  a  household  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

She  will  pay  you  in  your  own  coin. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 

For  though  I'm  not  sportive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 

A  leader  in  his  sports, 
Possessed  of  greatest  pluck. 


Dnly. 

Jns. 


Hkl. 

lyS   Shrm. 

Chte  Sr. 
L^CY  Pk. 

RPH  Gffd. 

Sph  Mbr. 

Hghtn. 


If  thou  continuest  to  take  delight  in  argumentation,  thou  mayest 
be  qualified  to  combat  with  the  sophists. 

Nli.  Pi,mer. 


Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me — two  weeks  vacation. 


Chld. 


I'll  give  you  leave  to  call  me  anything  but  Mary  Anne. 

Mm  Brsli.. 

A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 

MWRY. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way,  in  cheerful  godliness. 

Grc  Smth. 

The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  frame  what  we  to  nature  owe. 


Mdr. 


But  O !  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 


My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 


Zth  Dly. 


Frr. 


He  has  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  and  a  finger  in  every  man's  pie. 

JNS. 


Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 


Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry :  "  Sleep  no  more  ! " 


W1.1.S. 


What  can  we  say  but  that  he  is  true? 
We  are  past  our  dancing  days,  j^ou  and  I. 

Look  for  a  tough  wedge  for  a  tough  log. 

Youth  holds  no  society  with  grief. 

Alas !  but  it  is  known  to  be  a  fearful  thing. 

From  every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy  cheeks 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  and  graces  spring 
To  revel  in  the  roses. 


Cbb. 

Jn  Dksn. 
Hrrt  Brry. 

Stn. 

Rth  Wwrd. 

Jnny. 

Brth  Crbtr. 


He  hath  a  good  judgment  that  relieth  not  wholly  upon  his  own. 

Bnntt. 


And  violets,  transformed  to  eyes. 
Enshrined  a  soul  within  their  blue. 

If  you  feel  angry,  beware !  lest  you  become  revengeful. 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  the  day 
The  clock  does  strike  by  algebra. 

I  have  often  regretted  my  speech,  never  my  silence. 


IvS  Clny. 
Mrshi,];,. 

Brth  Psi.. 
Hnsn. 


Who  mixed  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth. 

Mlt  Fshr. 

Good  clothes  are  pretty,  but  one  sees  them  best  when  others  wear 
them. 

Smmr. 


Our  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends. 


Blh  Jns. 

Cln  Frst. 


A  man  is  little  the  better  for  liking  himself  if  nobody  else  likes  him. 

Bffn. 
But  art  is  thine  alone. 


Surely  I  will  be  wiser  in  a  year. 
None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares 
Of  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb. 
Dark  with  excessive  bright. 


IvS  Shck. 

Wtny. 

Grc  Prkr. 

C1.1.NS. 

HzL  HsivP. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ;  if  this  be  true,  so  is  the  opposite. 

The  pink  of  perfection. 

Common-sense  is  genius  in  its  working  dress. 

Your  word  is  as  good  as  the  bank. 

But  fate  ordains  that  dearest  friends  must  part. 


KCHN. 

Nn  Mttsn. 

Fgg. 

Md  Crn. 


Sweet  Alice,  whose  hair  is  so  brown. 


Mbli.  Kmbr. 
F1.R  Shwck, 

AlvC   MTCI.F. 


A  leader  of  men. 

The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door. 

He  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows. 

But  is  there  nothing  else 

That  we  may  do  but  only  walk? 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man. 

Peace, 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 

Not  the  gait  of  a  Christian,  Pagan,  or  Turk. 

Kindness  is  wisdom. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  one  not. 

Thought  alone  is  eternal. 

Yet,  this  I  prophesy,  thou  shalt  be  seen. 

The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 

First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 


W.  D. 


Jn  Glvr. 

Bbck. 

Nll  Mshi.1.. 

Mny. 

Grt  Mmbr. 

CmblIv. 

Cr  Hdg. 

BWLL. 

Cdl  Aldh. 

Lrnc. 

lyCY       GNSS. 

Mi.s. 

And  thy  deep  eyes  amid  the  gloom 
Shine  like  jewels  in  a  shroud. 

Whose  little  body  lodg'd  a  mighty  mind. 

And  still  care  not  a  pin 
What  they  said,  or  may  say. 

What  should  a  girl  do  but  be  merry  ? 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  she  had. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

His  native  home  deep  imag'd  in  his  soul. 


Gc  Ethgr. 
Wnsr. 

Ln  Dvs. 

Adld  Knwls. 

Cmbs. 

Rs  Trnr. 

Mry  Clgh. 

Jnnss. 


He  who  binds  his  soul  to  knowledge  steals  the  keys  of  heaven. 

Nn  CivLns. 


But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 

As  clean  as  a  whistle. 


Those  that  do  teach  young  babes 

Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks. 


Bss  Grn. 


Chsy. 


VI.YN  Grtt. 


Special  Grinds. 


BOYS. 


Enough  in  over-measure. 

Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 

A  moral  for  a  monarch. 

Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

I  am  the  ver)^  pink  of  courtesy. 


Mtt. 
Hdn. 

C    LSCTT. 
FSH. 

Cni,y. 


He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of 
his  argument. 

GI.D. 

I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head. 

R   LSCTT. 


Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 
Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue. 

A  fair  sample  of  our  island  brethren. 

Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  fall. 

Our  imported  mite. 


M  G1.1.TY. 

Bn. 

J    GlvLTY. 

Rnkn. 
ly  Gllty. 


Special  Grinds. 


GIRLS. 


Wilt  thou  have  music?     Hark!     Apollo  plays, 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing. 

My  unpremeditated  verse. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes; 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes. 

The  mildest  manners  and  the  gentlest  heart. 


lyS  Wtt. 
Alc  Tn. 

Mrn  Bbbtt. 
L,R  Ely. 


The  glad  circle  round  her  yield  their  souls  to  festive  mirth. 

Ltt  Brstl. 
Happy  am  I ;  from  care  I'm  free. 


Really,  I'm  fond  of  the  boys. 

And  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  she  knew. 

Ye  Gods !  how  she  will  ask  questions. 

All  nature  wears  her  congenial  smile. 

The  gayest  flirt  that  cracked  it  'round  the  town. 


Crln  Gmrlch. 
Tt  Ff. 

Lmr  Clly. 

Md  Cmr. 

Lc  Tn. 

Cthrn  Twr. 


Ah !  there  are  no  longer  any  children. 

Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

Turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

You  are  in  some  brown  study. 

Fine  words !     I  wonder  where  j^ou  stole  them. 

A  scholar,  and  a  right  good  one. 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line. 

I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity. 


Blnch  Bkr. 

Mrgrt  Vn  Drn. 

Vln  Gry. 

Nn  IvNT. 

Thl  Rbnsn. 

Thl  T  Rbnsn. 

Grtrd  Knx. 

IvMR    GfFRD. 

I^s  Bkr. 


Class  Officers. 


'00. 

Presideiit,         ......         Joshua  B.  MerriIvL. 

Vice-Presidejit,     ------    Mary  Hainsworth. 

Secretary,         -------    Clinton  M.  Pope. 

Treasurer,  -         -         -         -       .  -         -         -         Emma  Whitaker. 

Poet,        ------  D.  Lawrence  Burgess. 

Prophetess,  -------     Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Historian,         ------  Hilda  S.  Johnson. 

'01. 

Presidejit,  -------         H.   L,.  Haskell. 

Vice-President,     -         -         -         -         -         -  Marion  F.   Bond. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  -  -         -  Harry  H.   Meader. 

Historian,    ---------    L,ucY  Pike. 

'02. 

President,         -------      Alfred  P.  Cobb. 

Vice-President,      ------       Harriette  Berry. 

_  .  (  John  Burton, 

Seci'etaries,        ------i^^  -.^ 

(  Theron  Edwards. 

Historian,    --------    Grace  Parker. 

'03. 

President,         -------    Henry  Wood,  Jr. 

Vice-President,     ------         Grace  Ethinger. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  -         t         -     William  N.  Chadsey. 

Historian,         -         --         -         -         -         --  Jean  Glover. 


Class  History  of  1900. 


HAN  we  possibly  let  any  one  into  the  secrets  of  o^^r  Senior 
year?  We  who  have  lived  for  so  long  in  this  our  Alma 
Mater  hardly  venture  to  tell  our  fourth  little  history — it 
is  so  unlike  other  years.     We  have  done  about  the  same 

things  as  before,  and  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  feeling  in  everything : 
we  mentall)^  stamp  them  all  with  that  suggestive  little  phrase,  "the 
last."  The  things  which  before  seemed  commonplace  are  now 
fraught  with  a  reverence  our  Freshman  year  never  dreamed  of. 
Amidst  our  visions  then  were  going  to  concerts,  out  to  church, 
going  down-town,  and  all  sorts  of  other  delightful  things;  in  short, 
doing  about  as  we  pleased.  We  never  understood  with  how  differ- 
ent a  joy  we  would  look  upon  them,  as  we  now  find  ourselves 
doing.  We,  the  so-called  lucky  Seniors,  even  look  with  a  feeling 
of  envy  on  those  just  entering  their  course,  having  in  view  four 
years  of  Friends  School,  with  terrible  work  and  study,  as  they 
think.  But  how  brief  it  seems  now :  how  much  more  we  should 
have  done.  Still,  would  we  have  it  otherwise  ?  Would  we  have  the 
world  go  back  in  its  course  ?  No,  indeed ;  there  is  other  work  for 
us  to  do.  This  other,  bigger  school  has  waited  its  destined  time 
for  us,  and  we  must  take  up  the  other  duties  given  us  with  the 
earnestness  we  wish  we  had  adopted  long  ago,  so  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  we  may  look  back  with  less  regret  on  the  past  than  we  do  at 
the  end  of  Senior  year. 

Our  Thanksgiving  sociable,  most  naturally,  we  considered  a 
great  success,  thanks  to  the  help  of  our  kind  assistants. 

Senior  year  has  given  us  great  delight  in  receiving  Thomas 
Battey  as  a  member  of  our  class.  Before,  we  had  always  admired 
and  respected  him  as  our  teacher ;  but  now,  to  know  him  as  a  class- 
mate is  a  privilege  enjoyed  only  by  1900. 


Our  candy-pull  was  exactly  as  one  would  imagine,  only  a  little 
more  so;  and  even  now  the  weighty  question  whether  vinegar 
candy  ought  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be  is  still  being  discussed  and 
rediscussed,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  no  doubt;  for 
who  has  the  presumption  to  pass  the  final  verdict  ?  But,  anyway, 
we  are  glad  to  say  this  is  the  only  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
ever  existed  to  mar  the  character  of  1900. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  nine  new  friends  had  joined  us 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  because  now  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
always  been  eighteen-hundreders,  so  important  a  part  of  the  class 
have  they  become.  We  wonder  now  how  we  possibly  struggled 
through  three  j^ears  without  their  friendship  to  help  and  encour- 
age us. 

After  all,  we  have  done  nothing  unusual — nothing  for  which  we 
ma}^  hope  to  be  remembered.  Still,  if  love  is  of  any  avail,  if  daily 
petitions  for  "  Long  live  the  good  School"  are  worth  anything,  you 
have  received  something  from  us,  for  these  humble  tributes  we  have, 
indeed,  given  freely;  and  in  return  we  beg  that  you  will  keep  a 
little  place  in  your  hearts,  however  small,  for  1900. 


Class  History  of  I9OI. 


Free  Translation  of  the  History  of  Naughty-One. 

SING  of  the  naught}'-  ones.  Of  those  who,  first  setting 
out  from  their  homes,  driven  by  fates,  came  under  the 
paternal  roof  of  old  F.  S.  Alas  !  who  can  equal  with  tears 
our  struggles  with  that  ''^ horrendimi  monstrum''^ — Virgil, 
and  the  weary  journeys  over  many  parasangs  with  Cyrus.  Behold 
Mary  Anne,  our  Trojan  maiden,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of 
German  students.  With  disheveled  hair  and  palms  raised  toward 
the  sky  she  invokes  the  favor  of  the  gods ;  while  that  youthful 
prodigy  from  the  noble  stock  of  the  Meadres,  a  race  of  interpreters 
of  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  heavens,  arises  to  explain  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets. 

He  having  spoken,  all  hasten  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
contest  with  rhetoric  rules,  where,  wonderful  to  say,  the  pious 
Weedy,  drawing  a  sigh  from  his  inmost  heart,  relates  the  sad  for- 
tune of  the  father  of  American  literature,  and  the  great  assembly 
hangs  breathless  on  the  lips  of  the  narrator. 

The  banquet  hall  re-echoes  with  the  clamorings  and  wailings  of 
the  chemistry  students  for  H^O. 

As  we  in  our  wanderings  approach  the  coast  of  the  art  studio, 
behold  the  aged  father  Mrrll,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  followers, 
rushes  up  and  recognizes  his  ancient  companion  Hskll.  They 
join  right  hands,  and  we  enter  under  the  hospitable  roof.  The 
burning  altars  smoke  with  incense,  and  we  jo3'fully  recline  at  the 
feast  of  the  Seniors. 

As  we  are  borne  over  the  foaming  deep  the  raging  agister  strikes 
our  sails  aback.  Clouds  snatch  the  sun  from  the  sky,  and  dark 
night  covers  the  deep.     The  following  aurora  ushered  in  the  fos- 


tering  day  with  its  rays.  We  beach  our  ships,  and  find  that  five 
from  the  whole  number  are  missing.  The  corridors  re-echo  with 
wails,  and  groans,  and  feminine  shrieks.  Having  bemoaned  the 
fate  of  our  lost  companions  for  many  days,  behold  !  one  by  one 
they  appear  on  the  horizon. 

Once  more  reunited  we  are  assembled,  and  the  pious  Hskll 
soothes  our  troubled  hearts  and  speaks  thus : 

"Oh,  companions!  we  are  not  ignorant  of  former  misfortunes; 
oh,  sufferers  of  greater  labors !  the  gods  will  also  give  an  end  to 
these.     Persevere,  and  preserve  yourself  for  more  favorable  events.' 


Ye  Wondrous  History  of  the  Class  of 
"Naughty-Two." 


"  Hurrah  for  '  Naughty-Two ' !  " 

Thus  is  the  blue  and  gold  greeted,  and  clear  and  strong  are  the 
cheers,  as  well  may  they  be ;  for  was  there  ever  so  glorious  a  flag, 
or  did  ever  stouter  or  braver  hearts  beat  than  those  of  her  youthful 
defenders  ? 

Tho'  she  is  not  very  old  yet,  and  has  no  scars,  still  she  is  dear  to 
us,  and  she  has  been  "  under  fire  "  on  one  occasion,  and  I  fear  it  was 
only  the  watchfulness  of  her  protectors  that  saved  her. 

She  came  to  us  last  year.  "  Last  year,"  that  year  so  full  of  begin- 
nings in  many  things,  when  our  elders  turned  up  their  noses  and 
called  us  "insignificant  little  Freshmen,"  or  scoffed  at  "those  ambi- 
tious Freshmen." 

Nevertheless,  we  grew  and  prospered,  and  came  back  at  the 
beginning  of  this,  our  Sophomore  year,  a  joyous,  happy  band,  full 
of  life  and  vigor,  and  anxious  to  prove  our  importance  in  this  great 
Friends  School  world. 

We  were  so  full  of  class  enthusiasm  that,  at  the  first  opportunitj^ 
we  trooped  off  to  the  hall  and  elected  our  president,  Alfred  the 
Great ;  nor  for  one  moment  have  we  had  occasion  to  regret  our 
choice.  The  first  great  Alfred  once  said :  "As  long  as  I  have  lived, 
I  have  striven  to  live  worthily."  If  our  own  leader  was  not  so 
modest,  could  he  not  say  the  same? 

Dear  old  "  Patsy,"  with  her  great  heart  so  full  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  others,  we  chose  as  our  vice-president. 

Our  treasurer,  so  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  broke 
down  under  the  load  of  financial  difficulties,  and  was  forced  to  give 
up  and  go  home.     We  were  glad  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  to 


welcome  him  back,  although  we  can  no  longer  claim  him  as  a  class 
member. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  our  secretary,  too,  for  he  was  a  very  prom- 
inent member  in  the  class  in  more  than  one  way.  We  fear  no  one 
will  fill  his  place,  either  in  the  class  or  in  our  hearts,  for  we  could 
not  but  respect  and  honor  him,  and  we  shall  cherish  his  memory. 

There  are  other  members  of  our  class,  too,  whom  we  are  glad  to 
call  our  own.  For  instance,  Antigone  and  Ismene,  who  are  so 
inseparable  that  they  remind  one  of  part  of  that  nursery  rhyme: 

"  One  never  said  Jack  without  saying  JiU." 

Then  there  is  our  little  boy ;  such  a  bright  little  fellow  as  he  is, 
and  oh,  what  brilliant  recitations  he  does  make.  Really,  I  fear  one 
side  of  his  brain  will  develop  faster  than  the  other.  The  English 
history  side,  I  think  it  will  be.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  is  quite 
amazing,  as  is  also  his  ability  for  imparting  it  to  the  class.  If  it 
were  not,  I  doubt  if  to  this  day  we  should  know  that  the  "  Armada 
was  a  big  boat,"  that  "Adela  married  a  French  princess,"  that 
"they  found  tears  in  Queen  Mar^^'s  prayer-book,"  and  several  other 
essential  facts  in  the  history  of  our  mother  country.  No  doubt, 
sometime  he  intends  to  write  a  book  of  fairy  tales. 

There  is  our  rock-hearted  lad ;  such  a  hard,  hard  heart  he  has ! 
There  is  a  rumor  that  a  few  Junior  hearts  were  almost  as  hard  as 
his  on  a  memorable  day  last  fall.  But  we  mustn't  mention  that 
disgraceful  (?)  event  in  the  same  paragraph  with  his  name,  for 
though  his  heart  is  of  stone,  in  other  respects  he  is  a  kind  little  boy. 

Ah  !  Sir  Francis,  methinks  I  see  a  merry  twinkle  in  your  eyes  as 
I  admire  the  violets  of  a  certain  flaxen-haired  maid.  No,  lassie, 
you  need  not  blush;  I  would  not  make  you  feel  embarrassed  for 
the  world. 

Our  members  are  all  illustrious  in  some  line,  but  it  does  take  so 
much  room  to  tell  of  them  that  we  must  let  it  suffice  to  say  we  are  a 
happy,  sunny  band,  except  one,  who  is  very  "Frosty"  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

This  year  has  been  a  very  pleasant  one  for  us,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  one  we  shall  look  back  upon,  in  our  future  life,  with  fond 
recollections. 

Not  long  ago  the  boys  warmed  our  hearts  with  ice-cream.  It 
was  one  Saturday  evening,  and  some  of  the  girls  were  saddened  (?) 


because  of  the  departure  of  some  of  their  friends  for  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.     How  they  welcomed  its  coming. 

"  The  very  room,  coz  it  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceiling." 

And  then  next  in  our  minds  rises  that  glorious  feast  of  the 
Sophomore  girls.  How  our  mouths  water  as  the  visions  of  Old 
Goble,  whom  we  rescued  from  the  kitchen,  whither  he  had  been 
taken,  float  before  our  eyes. 

The  year  is  flying  fast.  Our  work  as  Sophomores  will  soon  be 
done,  and  when  we  return  next  year  to  take  up  the  Junior  responsi- 
bilities maj'  we  be  better  qualified  for  them ;  and  however  incomplete 
this  year's  work  may  have  been,  we  trust  that  we  may  so  act  that 
"each  to-morrow  finds  us  farther  than  to-day." 

"Naughty-Two"  Historian. 


fflOW  awful  is  the  responsibility  of  writing  the  history  of 
1903  !     Please  do  not  think  b}'  this  history  that  we  have 
not  done  sufficient  things  to  expatiate  extensivel}'  upon, 
____^  but  rather  that  of  inability  on  my  part  to  do  justice  to  it. 

Our  worthy  president  comes  first  to  my  mind,  but  surely  you 
must  have  heard  of  him.  Who  has  not  observed  his  influence 
throughout  the  school  ? 

■  Next   comes  our   vice-president,    who   is   a   friend    to    even    the 
smallest. 

Mr.  Chadsey,  whose  music  has  made  him  well-known  to  all,  and 
who  has  so  kindly  helped  us  at  many  of  the  social  gatherings,  need 
hardly  be  introduced  here. 

We  trust  that  the  enormous  funds  committed  to  Miss  Marshall's 
care  have  not  so  worn  her  out  as  to  prevent  her  from  adorning  the 
noble  ranks  of  1903  for  many  a  year. 

The  end  of  the  first  term  favored  us  with  an  addition  to  our 
class.  We  cannot  understand  now  how  we  possibly  progressed 
without  Miss  Garrett  the  first  of  the  year,  for  certainly  Mother  For- 
tune smiled  on  us  then.  We  are  sorry  that  the  eloquent  reports  of 
our  secretary  cannot  be  penned  here,  as  they  would  add  much  to 
the  history. 

We  must  not  leave  out  Miss  Macomber  in  these  annals,  for  we 
have  found  her  to  be  the  best  doctor  for  the  blues  who  has  yet  come 
to  Friends  School. 

Miss  Collins,  to  whom  we  gladly  give  the  laurels  for  scholarship, 
must  also  be  mentioned. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  our  first  class  meeting.     Please  don't 
prepare  to  laugh,  for  indeed  we  are  not  like  other  Freshmen.     I 
confess  we  were  a  little  frightened  at  first,  but  soon  recovered  and 
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felt  as  though  class  meetings  were  common  occurrences  and  that 
we  had  been  brought  up  on  parliamentary  rules. 

We  consider  our  first  year  at  Friends  School  a  great  success. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  why  the  term  Freshmen  was  applied  to  us, 
for  certainly  we  have  not  fulfilled  its  demands  in  any  particular. 
We  have  shown  such  dignity  and  self-possession  that  people  say 
we  have  surpassed  all  former  Senior  classes  in  these  respects. 

However,  we  are  humble  enough  to  hope  that  the  fall  of  1900 
will  open  up  a  more  glorious  career  than  the  class  of  1903  has  ever 
before  enjoyed. 


5n    (TUemoriam^ 


5tuDent  at  S'rienDs  Scbool  for  ^wo  Ijjears. 

Born  at  Mii^i^viIvLK,  Massachusetts, 
July  23,   1884. 

Passkd  Beyond,  December  15,  1899, 

AT  MiLLviLLE,  Massachusetts, 

Age  15  years,  4  months,  22  days. 


teacher  of  /llbusic  at  jfrienOs  Scbool  for  Cwentg  lears. 

Born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
April  i,   1838. 

Passed  Beyond,  March  7,  1900, 

At  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

Age  62  YEARS,  II  months,  6  days. 


Her  exemplary  Christian  life,  her  cultured  personal  influence, 
full  of  sunshine  and  deathless  hope,  in  the  midst  of  trials  all 
her  own,  borne  with  a  heroism  which  bore  witness  to  sustaining 
grace,  have  been  in  all  these  years  an  inspiration  to  her  asso- 
ciates. 


kK  |uia0i7(r€cos  Ti|uii7 


LYCEUM  PHCENIX. 


David  S.  Austin,  2D,  '99, 
Jesse  H.  Ayer,    00,    - 
H.  Lawrence  Baker,  'co, 
D.  Lawrence  Burgess,  '00, 
Warren  O.  Chace,  '00,  - 
Alfred  P.  Cobb,  '02,  - 
Tyler  W.  Dennett,  '00, 
John  F.  Duneeavy,  '00, 
Warren  W.  Dutcher,  '00, 
Stanley  W.  Fenno,  '00,     - 
Harold  R.  Hanson,  '00, 
Frank  F.  Haskell,  '00, 
William  C.  Hawkes,  '00, 
Harold  W.  Jones,  '00, 
Carlton  H.  Macomber,  '00, 
Maurice  E.  Macomber,  '00, 
Joshua  B.  Merrill,  '00, 
Theodore  Mowry,  '01, 
Clinton  M.  Pope,  '00,    - 
William  J.  Sayers,  '00, 
Chester  Spare,  '01, 
Frederick  Swan,  '00, 
Joseph  E.  Tuttle,  '00,  - 


North  Berwick,  Me. 
Windham  Centre,  Me. 

West  Dennis,  Mass, 

-   Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

South  Swansea,  Mass. 

East  Parsonsfield,  Me. 

-  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

-  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Hopedale,  Mass. 

Revere,  Mass. 
East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Windham,  Centre,  Me. 

-  Somerset,  Mass. 

-  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 
Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

-  Manville,  R.  I. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

New  Sharon,  Me. 

-  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


ITH  the  end  of  the  century  the  lyyceum  Phoenix  cele- 
brates its  sixty-seventh  anniversary.  What  has  been 
attained  can  best  be  estimated  from  the  character  and 
splendid  abilities  of  its  far-extending  representative  mem- 
bership. To  directly  attribute  their  success  to  the  Phoenix  would, 
no  doubt,  be  presumptuous ;  yet  we  are  confident  that  the  man 
who  learned  to  hold  his  own  in  debate,  who  learned  to  think 
clearly  and  quickly  on  his  feet,  must  owe  some  part  of  a  later  suc- 
cess to  the  society. 

Because  it  is  primaril}'  a  literary  and  debating  society  it  hardly 
follows  that  all  its  members  will  become  noted  lecturers  or  states- 
men. But  if  the  members  attain  that  convincing  dignity  and  that 
sincerity  of  speech  which  is  imperative  in  all  callings,  they  have, 
by  aiming  high,  achieved  true  success.  With  these  same  ideals  the 
present  society  has  pushed  forward. 

Although  the  membership  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Phoenix,  each  member  has  had  good  opportunities  to  show  his 
abilities.  Nor  have  these  opportunities  been  lost.  The  debates 
and  original  literary  work  have  not  only  been  beneficial  to  the  par- 
ticipants, but  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  rest  of  the 
society.  The  decorum  under  all  circumstances  has  been  excellent. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  with  more  truth  than  boasting,  that  the  order 
of  procedure  and  dignity  of  the  regular  meeting  would  be  a  credit 
to  many  of  our  municipal  assemblies. 

If  not  strictly  educational,  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
occasions  of  the  winter  was  the  annual   banquet.     Far  into  the 
evening  might  be  heard  the  songs,  the  short,  brilliant  speeches,  the 
clink  of  lemonade  glasses — all  proclaiming  a  general  good  time, 
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The  following   toasts  were  proposed,  Mr.   Dunleavy   acting  as 
toastmaster : 

"  The  Occasion," 

"  The  Phcenix," 

"  The  School,"     -         -         -         - 

"  The  Principal,"      - 

"  The  Faculty,"    -         -         -         . 

"The  Class  of  1900," 

"  The  Ladies,"      -         -         .         . 

"  The  Sociables,"     -         .         . 

"  The  Midnight  Marauding," 

"  The  Junior  Corridor,"   - 


Mr.  Fenno, 
Mr.  Dhnnett. 
Mr.  Hanson. 
Mr.  Sayers. 
Mr.  Hawkes. 
Mr.  MerriIvL. 
Mr.  Dutcher. 
Mr.  TuttIvE. 
Mr.  C.  Macomber. 
Mr.  Mowry. 
Mr.  Pope. 
Mr.  Swan. 
Mr.  Burgess. 
Mr.  Spare. 
Mr.  Ayer. 
Mr.  M.  Macomber. 
Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Cobb. 
Mr.  Haskell. 
Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Case. 


"  Cat  Swamp,"      -         -         -         - 

"The  Echo,"    -         -         -         - 

"  The  Senior  Corridor," 

"The  Class  of  1 901," 

"Athletics," 

"  The  Dog  Watch  System,"      - 

"  The  New  Gymnasium,"     - 

"  The  Class  of  1902," 

"  The  Dining-Hall  "  (poem), 

"  School  Friendships,"     - 

"  Our  Guest  "  (Mr.  Knox), 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  in  a  preparatory  school  the  debating 
society  holds  a  secondary  place.  The  regular  routine  of  lessons, 
the  idea  that  a  required  amount  of  facts  must  be  learned  and 
remembered,  have  a  tendency  to  make  societies  of  less  consequence 
from  the  teachers  point  of  view. 

In  Friends  School,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
society  not  merely  has  the  support  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole,  but  it 
has  the  aid  and  assistance  of  each  individual  teacher.  Yet  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  organization  must  depend  upon  the  members  them- 
selves. The  School  furnishes  the  opportunities,  but  every  member 
must  improve  them. 

Aided  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  School,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  past,  may  the  present  society  and  its  successors 
put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  ;  may  there  even  be  more  time  and 
attention  set  aside  for  this  most  necessary  factor  of  a  finished 
education.  And  as  the  fabled  Phoenix  arose  from  the  ashes  of  its 
predecessor,  so  let  each  real  animate  succeeding  Phcenix  rise  from 
the  ashes  of  its  predecessor,  ever  the  same  society,  yet  greater. 


President,  ----..  Emma  R.  Whitaker. 
Vice-Preside7it,  ----...  Affie  Douglas. 
Secretary  aiid  Treasurer,  -         -         -  Christine  Buffum. 

Afejnders. 

Charlotte  Briggs,      ------  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Christine  Buffum,  -         -         -         -        North  Berwick,  Me. 

Mary  Dow,    --------     Bolton,  Mass. 

Affie  Mae  Douglas,       -         -         -         -        South  Durham,  Me. 

Caroline  Gifford,       -         -         .        ^-         _         Falmouth,  Mass. 
Mary  Hainsworth,  -         -         -         -    North  Andover,  Mass. 

Hilda  Johnson,    -------  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Maxfield,      ----..  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Perry,         -----         Apponaug,  R.  I. 

Marion  Starr,  ------      Westbrook,  Me. 

Gertrude  Swan,  -----  Westbrook,  Me. 

Mary  Hannah  Swan,      -         -         -         =         -      Eake  Kerr,  Fla. 
A.  Elizabeth  Taylor,         -         -         -         East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Nora  Thomas,  - Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bertha  Whitaker, Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Emma  R.  Whitaker, Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Senior  League. 


"  Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn." 


nHIS  couplet  expresses  most  perfectly  the  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Senior  IvCague.  By  common  inclination 
and  desire  for  companionship,  the  "great  .souls"  of  Senior 
dignity  deserted  their  quiet  (?)  retreats  on  second  corri- 
dor, and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  which 
should  have  high  thinking  for  its  object,  and  friendship  dear  for  its 
ruling  spirit. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  have  reached  the  heights  of  thought  which 
we  saw  before  us,  glorious  and  beautiful,  like  snow-capped  moun- 
tains in  the  distance ;  but  I  can  say  that  the  fires  of  true  friendship 
have  ever  burned  warm  and  bright  in  all  our  meetings,  the  cheery 
glow  continuing  from  meeting  to  meeting,  lighting  up  all  our 
cloudy  days  and  increasing  the  happiness  of  our  pleasant  ones.  It 
was  the  friendship  kindled  in  the  Senior  L/Cague  that  made  every 
moment  so  full  of  enjoyment,  that  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of 
Senior  corridor  so  full  of  a  certain  friendl}^  atmosphere,  that  made 
visiting  a  constant  necessity  and  delight,  and  the  ceremony  of  say- 
ing "good  night"  a  circumstance  of  such  depth  of  emotion  as 
would  remind  one  of  a  scene  on  the  wharf  when  a  great  Atlantic 
liner  is  about  to  go  to  sea. 

Our  meetings — I  wish  I  could  give  ^-ou  even  a  faint  idea  of  their 
interest.  Our  gracious  president,  ever  solicitous  for  our  comfort, 
with  magic  touches  turns  the  meeting-place  into  a  perfect  little 
paradise  of  ease  and  beauty.  Into  this  little  retreat  we  gather, 
leaving  our  school  cares  and  all  vexations  behind,  bringing  with  us 
only  light  hearts  and  that  necessary  attribute  of  a  girl's  existence — 
fancy  work.  Would  all  our  sewing  come  under  that  head?  Oh, 
no !  Some  plain  and  verj-  useful  work  has  also  been  done  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Senior  lyCague.  While  our  fingers  deftly 
plied  the  needle  our  minds  followed  the  adventures  of  ' '  Richard 


Carvel,"  as  one  after  another  of  our  number  read,  so  that  Richard^ 
and  Dolly,  too,  seem  like  fellow-members  of  the  lycague.  At  times, 
laying  aside  our  sewing,  we  jdelded  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the 
story.  Another  time,  through  the  kindness  of  two  classmates  in 
the  opposite  wing,  we  divided  our  attention  with  a  basket  of  mellow 
apples,  ripened  to  perfection  in  the  generous  air  of  Maine. 

In  one  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  into  the 
L,eague,  as  honorary  member,  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  Battey.  During 
our  course  here  her  loving  influence  has  never  ceased  in  its  help- 
fulness toward  us.  The  clasp  of  her  hand,  and  her  greetings, 
always  full  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  have  ever  been  an 
inspiration  to  happier  and  loftier  ambitions. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  little  record  the  League  has  not  nearly 
accomplished  all  its  purposes.  At  the  close  of  the  year  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  our  lycague  feast,  and  a  wedding  which 
is  already  announced ;  also  about  our  pleasure  in  entertaining  the 
school-room  girls. 

And  so  the  year  has  passed.  Our  L,eague  has  been  a  help  and 
joy  to  us,  and  has  bound  us  even  more  closely  to  the  heart  of  our 
dear  Alma  Mater.  No  need  for  us  to  say  "  Remember  the  lycague," 
for  tender  recollections  of  it  will  ever  live  with  us ;  and,  no  matter 
how  widely  we  stray  from  one  another,  our  loyalty  to  the  lyCague 
and  love  for  one  another  will  continue  the  same. 


President,       -         -      .  -         -         -         -         -         -  Lucy  Pike. 

Secretary,  .....--    IsABKLLE  Deai^Y. 

Me^nbers. 

Marion  BiedsaIvL,        -         -         -         -         -        Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Bond,  .._..-  Revere,  Mass. 

ISABEivivE  Dealy,  .._...      Portland,  Me. 

Sophia  Macomber,  -         .         .         -    Central  Village,  Mass. 

NeIvLIE  Pai^mer,  -----        Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

lyUCY  Pike,        -------  River  Point,  R.  I. 

Louise  Sharman,  ------      Boston,  Mass. 

Grace  Smith,  ------        Manville,  R.  I. 
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Junior  League. 


nHK  distinctive  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Junior 
L,eague  have  in  no  wise  been  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of 
time.     To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  league  pursues  its  en- 
viable  research  for  literary  knowledge  and  maintains  an 

incomparable  zealousness  for  the  perusal  of  the  best  authors. 

Our  worthy  president,  with  all  the  dignity  befitting  her  office, 
calls  the  meeting  to  order  every  two  weeks  to  carry  out  the  usual 
programme.  Reading,  fancy  work,  chatting,  and  other  similar 
pleasures  known  to  league  members  alone  while  away  the  evening. 
Indulging  in  boisterous  excitement  is  carefully  avoided,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  our  less  scholarly  neighbors. 

In  order  to  sustain  our  strength  throughout  the  meeting  a  light 
collation  is  served,  which  animates  the  members  and  quickens  into 
activity  the  thinking  powers.  Now  and  then  a  call  for  starving 
humanity's  sake  has  been  responded  to  with  great  alacrity  by  our 
friends  from  the  other  wing. 

Our  president ;  have  you  met  her  ?  She  is  a  sober,  industrious 
little  maiden,  whose  absence  is  frequently  regretted  by  her  class- 
mates. 

In  our  secretary — she  is  a  belle — we  have  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  in  strict  accord  with  her  office. 

The  exhausting  mental  strain  and  financial  complications  attend- 
ing the  treasurership  were  thought  to  be  too  onerous,  and  we  wisely 
concluded  to  drop  this  office. 

Every  member  of  the  league  has  a  characteristic  peculiarly  her 
own.  There  is  G.,  who  never  has  time  to  stop  a  minute,  always 
having  something  to  do  that  must  be  completed  at  once  ;  M.,  who 
has  so  much  trouble  with  her  automobile  ;  L.,  our  baby,  who  has 
just  come  among  us  this  year,  and  whose  presence  is  so  helpful; 
N.,  the  maid  we  seldom  see,  but  upon  whom  we  have  prior  claim  ; 
S.,  who,  under  our  tuition,  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  terror ;  and, 
among  others,  three  who  have  left  us ;  but  the  dear  departed  ones 
are  often  thought  of. 

1 901. 


Christian  Endeavor. 


From  September,  '99,  to  February,   1900. 

President,  JESSE  Ayer. 

]  Ice-President,       -         -         -         -         -         -      Marion  Birdsale. 

Recording  Secretary,  -----         May  Douglas. 

Corresponding  Secretary,         -         -         -  Mary  Hainsworth. 

Treasurer,  ------  Kmma  Whitaker. 


From  February,   1900,  to  June,   1900. 
President,  Mary  Hainsworth. 
Vice-President,  .--..-  Alfred  Cobb. 

Reco7^ding  Secretary,     -----  Arthur  Flagg. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  -         -         -         -         Mary  Hainsworth. 
Treasurer,     --------     May  Douglas. 


"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Dord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  lyord." 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  prospect  for  the  Christian 
Endeavor  .society  was  very  good,  and  we  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  number  that  joined  our  ranks. 

Most  of  the  time  our  meetings  have  been  very  helpful,  although 
there  was  a  period  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  restless  spirit  in 
them,  which  made  us  feel  the  need  of  outside  inspiration.  Through 
the  instrumentalit}^  of  the  prayer-meeting  committee  speakers  from 
the  city  were  procured  at  various  times,  who  created  a  greater 
earnestness  among  us.     One  of  the  mo,st  helpful  of  our  speakers 


was  Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner,  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  Union. 
He  impressed  upon  us  th^  nobleness  of  Christianity,  and  pointed 
us  to  the  Christ,  who  extends  to  us  his  power  in  all  its  vastness. 

A  very  interesting  letter  was  received  from  Ramallah,  where 
little  Najla,  whom  we  support,  attends  school.  The  whole  amount 
required  for  her  tuition  was  not  raised  last  year,  and  a  vigorous 
effort  is  being  made  this  year  to  cover  the  amount  required,  and 
also  to  make  up  part  of  the  deficiency  of  last  year. .  We  learn  that 
Najla  is  developing  into  a  Christian  young  woman,  and  is  one  of 
the  brightest  and  noblest  girls  of  her  school. 

It  has  seemed  best  this  year  for  us  to  have  our  consecration 
meetings  apart  from  the  regular  evening  service.  These  have  been 
very  impressive,  and  all  members  who  have  attended  have  been 
strengthened  by  them. 

The  societ}'  has  endeavored  to  make  this  year  the  best  in  its 
histor^^  in  order  that  Christian  Endeavor  might  mean  to  the  School 
something  that  is  high  and  noble.  We  may  not  have  reached  the 
ideal  we  saw  before  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear,  and,  although 
there  have  been  failures,  we  have  tried,  with  God's  help,  to  live 
lives  which  might  worthily  be  called  Christians. 


President  : 
J.  O.  WiNSLOW,  '74. 
Vice-Presidents  : 
John  H.  Gifford,  '76, 

Alice  R.  Maxfield,  '60 

Secretary  : 
Edmund  Wood,  '72. 

Treasurer :  ■ 
Thomas  A.  Tripp,  '77. 

Executive  Committee  : 

Walter  S.  Header,  '76, 
Augustus  T.  Murray,  '82, 
Robert  P.  Gifford,  '61, 
Margaret  C.  Earle,  '81 
Mary  W.  Buffum,  '79. 
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Athletic  Association. 


President,  John  F.  Dunleavy,   1900. 
First  Vice-Presidc7it,        -         -         -        Stanley  W.  Fenno,   1900. 
Second  Vice-President,         -         -         -  Alfred  P.  Cobb,   1902. 

Secretary,       -      .  -         -         -         -         -       David  S.  Austin,  '99. 
Treasurer,  _         .         _         .  H.  Lawrence  Baker,   1900. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

John  F.  DunlEAVY,  1900,   Chairman, 
Alfred  P.  Cobb,  1900,  Stanley  W.  Fenno,  1900, 

David  S.  Austin,  '99,  Charles  H.  Houghton,  1901, 

William  J.  Sayers,  1900. 


I^elay  Team. 


Winners  of  the  Friends  School  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Race: 

John  F.  Duni.i;avy,   1900.  Jesse  H.  Ayer,  1900. 

William  C.  Hawkes,   1900.  Henry  R.  Bennett,   1902. 


Dana  B.  Yeaw,  S. 
Clinton  Minott,  S. 


JUNIOR  TEAM. 


Charles  H.  Houghton,  1901. 
Herbert  L.  Haskell,  1901. 


GAMES  PLAYED. 

F.   S 

'.  Y.  M.  C.  A.   6  o 

P.  Y.  M.  C.  A.    5  2 

[jrown    Eresh  .  .    o  6 

Westerly 5  o 

irovvn  Soph. .  .    O  6 

Dean o  11 

R.  I.  College. .   6  27 

Brown  Fresh.  .0  21 

VVorcester 23  6 

VVoon.  H.  S. . .    2  II 
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HE  /in  de  siecle  marks,  in  the  foot-ball  his- 
tor}^  of  Friends  School,  the  most  successful 
season  in  the  annals  of  the  School.  This 
statement  may  seem  somewhat  pretentious 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  to  the  impartial 
and  interested  observer  the  facts  are  only 
too  obvious.  Such  has  been  the  verdict  of 
minds  unfettered  by  bonds  of  prejudice  that  the  members  of  the 
'99  squad  rejoice  in  a  work  replete  with  honors  and  glories. 

No  eleven  since  '95  has  been  handicapped  as  '99.  New  and  raw 
material  was  profuse.  To  be  pommelled  and  whipped  into  shape, 
without  the  aid  of  a  competent  trainer,  was  the  task  which  con- 
fronted the  captain.  With  these  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and 
with  great  deeds  to  be  achieved,  the  team,  as  one  man,  was  electri- 
fied by  the  inspiration  of  success.  Each  man  did  his  duty,  and  a 
reference  to  the  scheduled  games  will  verify  the  statement  that  our 
hopes  and  expectations  w^ere  overwhelmingly  realized. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  season's  work  is  the  abolition 
of  unscrupulous  tactics  from  the  game.  To  consign  a  conflict  of 
mere  brute  strength  to  oblivion,  and  yet  maintain,  by  pure,  scientific 
playing,  the  supremacy  among  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a 
work  to  be  proud  of.  Nor  has  success  unduly  affected  us,  for  we 
know  that  with  the  continuance  of  such  honest  and  conscientious 
work  a  still  higher  position  may  be  attained. 


Second  Eleven. 


BOOT-BALL  lias  made  such  strides  toward  improvement 
ill  the  "  Old  '  Stution  "  in  the  past  few  years  that  to-day 
we  find  a  well-organized  second  eleven  knocking  at  the 
doors  of   the  PhcEnix  Echo    for   admission,   presenting 

credentials  of  the  season's  work. 

The  residue  of  the  first  eleven,  fortunatel)^,  enabled  the  second 
team  to  draw  men  whose  knowledge  of  foot-ball  was  vastly  out  of 
proportion  with  our  ordinary  second  elevens. 

Thus  endowed  with  that  one  essential  requirement  which  goes  to 
constitute  a  reliable  foot-ball  team,  namely,  experience,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  successful  season  were  a  foregone  conclusion.  Time  did 
not  shatter  our  expectations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strengthened 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  enthusiasts  found  five  victories 
and  one  solitary  defeat  as  a  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes. 

The  defeat  of  the  champion  interscholastic  eleven  was  a  culmina- 
tion worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


CAPTAIN. 

John  F.  Dunleavy. 

MANAGER. 

STANI.EY    W.    FenNO. 


BATTERY. 


John  F.  Duni^eavy,  p. 


Henry  R.  Bennett, 
David  S.  Austin,  2d, 


IN-FIELD. 


Russell  H.  Weeks,  ist  b. 
Charles  H.  Houghton,  3D  b. 


Jesse  H.  Ayer,  2D  b. 
Charles  J.  Willis,  s.  s. 


OUT-FIELD. 

Theron  Edwards,  l.  f.  Henry  F.  Marshall,  c.  f.  &  p. 

Stanley  W.  Fenno,  r.  f. 


nHE  base-ball  problem  which  presented  itself  for  solution 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  one  full  of  anxiety 
and  solicitude.  To  make  up  a  team  which  should  be  in 
no  degree  inferior  to  those  of  the  past  was  thought  to  be 

impossible.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  1899  team  was  gradu- 
ated last  year,  and  it  was  believed,  at  first,  that  the  respective 
positions  of  these  men  could  not  be  filled  again  creditably. 

When  the  call  for  candidates  was  made,  some  twenty  men 
responded.  After  several  trips  to  the  cage  the  "  weeding  process" 
reduced  the  number  to  a  possible  twelve. 

The  customary  in-door  practice  of  batting,  fielding,  and  throwing 
was  indulged  in,  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  as  the  season 
advanced.  The  out-of-door  work  of  the  men,  pursued  with  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  of  purpose,  soon  began  to  instill  into  their  sup- 
porters confidence  and  hope.  The  old  men  fell  into  their  respective 
positions  with  ease  and  celerity,  w^hile  the  new  men,  by  their  indi- 
vidual and  team  work,  proved  themselves  capable  of  filling  the 
doubtful  places  with  greater  lustre  than  the}-  have  been  filled  in 
several  years. 

The  essential  points  which  win  base-ball  games  have  been  urged 
with  more  persistencj'  than  heretofore ;  in  fact,  from  a  scientific 
consideration,  this  3'ear's  team  has  acquired  greater  proficiency, 
shown  greater  knowledge,  and  gained  greater  results  than  Friends 
School  has  hitherto  attained. 


,,y^:,..m' 
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BASE-BALL  SCHEDULE. 

April  21.  Hope  Street,    -         -         -         - 

April  25.  Classical  High,    - 

April  28.  Fall  River  High,     - 

May  2.  Brown  Freshmen, 

May  5.  Kingston  College,    - 

May  9.  Brown  Sophomores, 

May  12.  Bridge  water  Normal, 

May  16.  Maxey  Hall, 

May  19.  Attleboro  High, 

May  23.  Rough  Riders, 

May  26.  Woonsocket  High, 

May  30.  Open,  ----- 

June  2.  East  Greenwich  Academy, 

June  6.  Rough  Riders, 

June  9.  Dean  Academy, 

June  13.  Attleboro  H.  S.,  - 

June  16.  Kingston  College,    - 


Opps.  F.  s. 

2  22 

-     4  32 


I 

7 

8 

13 

5 

9 

9 

10 

Rain. 

2 

6 

Cancelled. 

Girls'  Athletics. 


ACH  year  marks  new  progress  in  the   interest    for    ath- 
letics among  the  girls. 

The  long  continuation  of  pleasant  days  in  the  fall 
enabled  us  to  spend  most  of  our  time  on  the  grounds. 
Everything  was  done  to  encourage  us  in  out-of-door  exercise,  and 
certainh'  the  nursery  had  fewer  applicants  on  this  account. 

The  School  was  ver}'  fortunate  in  getting  Miss  Wilbur  to  teach 
the  girls  in  the  g3'mnasium.  We  have  all  enjoj-ed  this  work  very 
much,  and  it  has  kept  us  in  good  condition  to  continue  the  out-of- 
door  .sports. 

The  bicycle  and  tennis  associations  have  kept  up  the  same  in- 
terest, and  many  new  games  have  been  introduced  on  the  grounds. 

The  basket-ball  team  seems  to  be  the  greatest  feature  of  interest 
and  evidence  of  our  advancement.  Man}-  of  the  new  girls  have 
taken  hold  of  it  with  great  energy  and  have  re-in forced  the  rem- 
nants of  last  year's  team  so  obviously  that  not  onl}-  was  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  strong  players  not  felt,  but  we  may  venture  to  say 
the  present  team  even  surpasses  last  year's.  We  did  not  play  any 
outside  teams  last  fall,  for  the  reason  that  none  were  prepared  to 
compete  with  us ;  but  this  spring  we  trust  our  luck  will  turn,  and 
we  ma}^  creditably  show  our  opponents  that  our  practice  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

We  hope  for  even  greater  advancement  next  year,  and  trust  the 
fall  of  nineteen  hundred  will  open  up  even  more  opportunities  for 
girls'  athletics  at  Friends  School. 


/V.v:^: 


President,  Caroline  Jones. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Kliza  Gardiner. 


Members. 


ISABELL   DEAI^Y, 

Eliza  Gardiner, 
Caroline  Gifford, 
Mary  Hainsworth, 
Hazel  Hislop, 
Hilda  Johnson, 
Caroline  Jones, 
Mabel  Kimber, 


Elizabeth  Perry, 
Minnie  Roebuck, 
IvOuiSE  Sharman, 
Mary  Swan, 
Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Nora  Thomas, 
Ruth  Woodward, 

IvOUISE    WOOTTON. 


Boys'  Tennis  Association. 


EURING  the  past  few  years,  in  almost  every  sport  in  which 
the  boys  at  Friends  School  have  engaged  they  have  be- 
come ver}^  proficient. 
Although  the  game  of  tennis  was  introduced  at  a  com- 

parativel}^  recent  date,  it  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  any 
exception  to  this  rule.  A  number  of  good  players  has  been  de- 
veloped, some  of  whom  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  game. 
There  has  been  but  one  court  most  of  the  time,  but  this  has  been 
constantly  in  use,  and  among  those  who  have  not  played  there  has 
been  usuall)^  considerable  interest. 

Tournaments  have  been  held  annually,  and  in  each  succeeding 
one  a  marked  improvement  in  playing  over  the  last  has  been  notice- 
able. The  tournament  held  last  3^ear  far  surpassed  an^^  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  in  the  quality  of  its  playing.  Much  credit  is  due,  also, 
to  the  management  for  the  business-like  way  in  which  the  details 
were  arranged. 

This  year,  however,  everything  has  been  changed.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  was  done  for  a  long  time  to  get  the  court  into  shape. 
To  convert  a  piece  of  ground  grown  up  with  weeds  into  a  tennis- 
court  is  no  small  job,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  boys.  Although 
not  at  present  so  conspicuous  a  branch  of  the  School's  athletics  as 
foot-ball  or  base-ball,  tennis  is  in  many  respects  a  far  better  form 
of  exercise,  and  as  such  it  should  receive  more  attention  from  the 
school.  Man)'  of  the  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  regular 
exercise  on  the  tennis-court  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  its 
condition.  Exercise  is  as  needful  for  health  at  one  time  of  year  as 
at  another,  and  if  we  have  to  take  gymnastics  during  the  winter, 
we  certainl)'  ought  to  take  every  possible  opportunity  for  exercise 
during  the  summer. 


It  is  true  that  a  number  of  the  best  players  that  have  yet  attended 
the  School  were  graduated  iast  year.  This  ought  to  make  but  little 
difference.  There  are  plenty  of  players  left  who  would,  after  prac- 
tice, became  as  skillful  as  any  who  have  gone. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  institute  an  annual  tennis  tourna- 
ment among  the  schools  in  the  cit}^  If  this  succeeds,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  do,  Friends  School  can  make  a  conspicuous  name  for  itself 
in  the  tennis  realm  of  schools  unless  there  is  a  great  improvement  in 
its  players.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this  branch  of  athletics 
be  developed,  and  that  all  who  can  help  in  doing  so  should  lend 
their  assistance. 


Preside7it  : 
HitDA  S.  Johnson. 

Captai7i  : 
Harriette  Berry. 

Lieuteyiants  : 
Nora  Thomas,  Mabelle  Kimber. 


Louise  Sharman, 
Bertha  Crabtree, 

lyOUISE   CoIvONY, 

Catherine  Tower, 
Blanche  Baker, 
Gertrude  Knox, 
A1.MIRA  Gifford, 
Hilda  Johnson, 
Nora  Thomas, 
Mabelle  Kimber, 
Clara  Foster, 


Members : 

Eemira  Willy, 
Carrie  Hodge, 
Jean  Dickenson, 
Harriette  Berry, 
Grace  Ettlinger, 
Marion  Babbitt, 
Carrie  Gifford, 
Bertha  Whitaker, 
Christine  Buffum, 
Grace  Parker, 
Elizabeth  Taylor, 


Elizabeth  Perry, 

ISABELL   DeALY, 

Louise  Wootton, 
Maude  Carson, 
Emma  Glaser, 
Hazel  Hislop, 
Alice  Metcalf, 
Gertrude  Swan, 
Marion  Starr, 
Ethel  Brownell. 


F.  F.  Haskeli., 
T.  W.  Dennett, 
H.  Iv.  Baker, 

J.    E.    TuTTEE, 
W.    W.    DUTCHER, 

C.  H.  Coombs, 

F.  A.  Manson, 

G.  D.  Manson, 
A.  T.  Sumner, 

D.  B.  Ye  AW, 
W.    S.    MOWRY, 

H.  W.  Shepard, 


Presideiit  : 
Clinton  M.  Pope. 

Vice-President  : 
Charles  H.  Houghton. 

Secretary  cind  Treasurer  : 
Frank  H.  Swan. 

Captain  : 
Ralph  S.  Gifford. 

Liejitenant : 
Francis  W.  Janney. 


Members  : 

F.  J.  EsTES, 
Thos.  Buffum, 
R.  Eawrence, 
C.  Kessel, 

W.  A.  R.  Babcock, 
R.  A.  Reed, 
A.  Griswold, 

C.  J.  Willis, 
H.  E.  Haskell, 

D.  R.  Campbell, 
R.  G.  Hull, 

G.  A.  Collins, 


A.  T.  Maney, 
H.  H.  Header, 
W.  R.  Jones, 
E.  F.  Kitchen, 
M.  E.  Hanover, 
T.  C.  Mowry, 

E.  SCHEMERHORN. 

A.  A.  Sack,  Jr., 
J.  B.  Drinkwater,  Jr. 
H.  Woodward, 
C.  E.  Cobb. 


Mandolins  : 
Helkn  Thomas, 
Carrik  Thomas, 
Nora  Thomas, 
H11.DA  Johnson, 
George  Stone. 


Director : 
lyEw  Crouch. 


Banjos : 
Minnie  Roebuck, 

lyOUISE   WOOTTON, 

Jean  Dickenson, 
Warren  Dutcher. 


Guitars  : 

Caroline  Chase,  Jean  Glover, 

lyEW  Crouch. 


Wood  Carving. 


The     wood- 
carving  de- 
partment     o  f 
the  "  Studio  of 
Three    Oaks" 
has    been    un- 
usually prosperous  this  year.     Besides  the  usual 
number  of  scholars  from  the  School,  over  thirty 
students  from  the  town  have  taken  up  the  fasci- 
nating work. 

The  results  of  this  year's  work  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  as  the  accompanying  illustrations 
in  some  degree  show.     A  number  of   handsome 
chests  have  been  carved,  and  one  or  two  of  the  tall  clocks  which 


delight  the  heart  of  critics  of  choice  furniture.  Among  other  things 
which  the  skilful  hands  of  the  students  have  produced  are  chairs, 
cabinets,  tables, 
frames,  both  large  and 
small,  panels  and  bel- 
lows of  various  origi- 
nal and  artistic  de- 
signs. 

The  creative  genius 
of  the  teacher  finds 
expression  in  a  hand- 
somely carved  yard- 
stick of  tulips.  We 
have  heard  of  3^ards  of 
roses  and  yards  of 
pansies,  but  never,  I 
think,  have  we  known 
tulips  by  the  yard,  as 


we  find  on  this  measure,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  studio.  All  who 
are  seeking  to  combine  beauty  and  use  in  the  home  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  this  piece  of  carving. 

In  carpentering  the  boys  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  have  constructed  for  themselves  many  useful 
things.  One  little  boy  of  seven  has  a  treasured  book-case  which 
he  made  and  carved.  In  strength  and  beauty  it  would  do  credit  to 
many  an  older  artist. 

"  IVe  carve  a7id  paint,  or  zee  behold  zvhat  is  carved  and  painted,  as 
students  of  the  mystery  of  forniy 
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UNCLE   SAM'S 


HIGH-GRADE 
ROASTED 


FROM    HIS    POSSESSIONS 

PORTO    RICO, 

HAWAII, 

MANILA. 

THOMAS   WOOD   &   CO,, 

IMPORTERS    AND 
ROASTERS, 

BOSTON. 


u/m.   ^.   i/fcCormic/c^ 

jrfai'r  iJresser. 


242   Tjhai/er   Street, 


Corner   J^n^^elt  Street. 

(i.) 


FRIENDS   SCHOOL 


\  I  /HIS  institution,  for  both  sexes,  is  upon  an  eminence  in  the  City 
S^X^  of  Providence,  182  feet  above  tide  water.  Most  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  a  large  District  of  Massachusetts  are  in  view 
from  its  cupola,  while  the  beautiful  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay  com- 
plete the  picture.     Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  founded  it  in  1784. 

An  endowment  of  $100,000  came  to  the  school  in  1822,  from  Obadiah 
Brown,  son  of  Moses,  which  money  was  produced  at  the  Slater  mill, 
and  was  the  largest  bequest  to  any  school  in  the  country  at  that  date. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England  has  the  care  of 
it.  A  thorough,  pi'actical  education  for  business  life  and  the  most  ap- 
proved preparation  for  college  are  furnished.  Many  universities  and 
colleges  receive  students  from  it  on  certificates  without  examination. 

The  school  has  a  large  number  of  experienced  teachers,  and  as  far 
as  practicable,  they  are  specialists,  limited  to  their  several  depart- 
ments. The  fine  arts  receive  special  attention.  Excellent  instruction 
is  given  in  music.  Wood  carving  has  recently  been  added.  It  has 
an  astronomical  observatory,  valuable  apparatus  for  chemical  and 
physical  work,  and  a  rich  mineral  cabinet.  The  library  contains  about 
seven  thousand  well- selected  volumes.  A  very  home-like  and  agree- 
able appearance  has  been  given  to  the  rooms  by  the  use  of  large  num- 
bers of  beautiful  pictures  and  busts. 

It  has,  this  year,  perfected  its  electric  lighting  system,  and  nearly 
completed  a  most  perfect  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  by  direct 
steam  and  forced  air,  and  no  other  school  can  now  excel  it  in  these 
respects. 

It  added  lately  to  its  buildings  one  devoted  exclusively  to  art, 
naming  it  because  of  the  trees  about  it,  "  Studio  of  the  Three  Oaks." 
It  is  a  unique  and  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed. 

The  educational  force  of  an  institution  of  this  character  is  not  lim- 
ited to  school  hours  ;  it  is  constant.  The  great  benefits  of  co-educa- 
tion are  everywhere  discernible.  For  particulars  address  Friends 
School,  Providence,   R.   I. 
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Exhaustian 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  efBcient  remedy  known 
for  the  relief  of  bodily,  mental  and 
nervous  exhaustion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  illness  it 
acts  as  a  wholesome  tonic,  giving 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quiets  the 
neives  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Genuine  bears  name  Hciksfukd's  on  wrapper. 


When  You  Need  a  Good, 
Guaranteed 

RAZOR 

OR 

Rocket  ©  Knife, 


CALL    ON    US. 


J.  M.  SCHMID  &  CO. 

Opposite  Grace  Church, 
313  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


PROVIDENCE,      R.      I. 


HEALTH   INSTITUTE 


Dr. 

butler  exchange, 


OF 
E.    E.    MOORE  A   OO., 

{  DRS.     BROOKS    &.    MOORE   ) 

Telephone  1365.  PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  our  Institution  with  its  quarter 
century  experience,  thoroughly  renovated,  and  perfectly  equipped  -with 
the  following  appliances  and  agencies  for  curing  diseases : 

MEDICAL    ELECTRICITY,   (Including  Static,  Galvanic,  Faradic),  in  conjunction  with 

SCIENTIFIC    MASSAGE,   Under  the  direction  of   a  physician,  with  Roman  and  Alcohol  Baths, 
for  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Paralysis  and  Nervous  Exhaustion. 

THE    ELECTRIC    VIBRATOR    for   Torpid   Liver,   Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  the  reduction  of 

Surplus  Fat. 
SWEDISH    MOVEMENTS,    for  spinal  curvatures,  uneven  .shoulders  and  other  bodily  deformities. 
ELECTROLYSIS    (by    Dr.    Moore),   For  removing   superfluous   hair,   moles,  warts,   and  facial 

blemishes. 
SCALP    MASSAGE,    to  stop  the  falling  out  of  the  hair. 
LADIES'   SHAMPOOING.— Men  and  Women  Operators. 

Masseurs  sent  to  private  residences  if  desired. 

Open  Daily,  except  Sundays,  from  g  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
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inose  &  Oandsj 

u^hotoffraphers  ^^ 


OiL^J L -Uo 

■friends   Sc/iooi, 


•♦•<. 


SPECIAL  RATE  CARDS  TO  BE  USED  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS  OF  STUDENTS. 
THESE  MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION  TO  CLASS 
PICTURE    COMMITTEE. 


385   u/estminster  utreety 

Conrad   !^uilciinff.  ^PrOvidenCOy      UT.      U, 


CLOTHES 


For  manly  young  men  —  the  Friends 
School  kind  of  boys.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  garments  sold  here  — 
they  can  be  depended  upon,  every  one. 
It  is  what  keeps  that  boy^s  father  trad- 
ing here.  So  did  his  father  before  him. 
Our  stock  this  season  is  handsome, — 
never  more  so.  Everything  desirable  in 
clothes  ready  to  wear.  Prices  as  always, 
reasonable. 


KIMBALL'S  CLOTHING  HOUSE, 

Washington  Row. 

u) 


MacuUar  barker  Company. 


■®^WW-«^C:#O-«^C^-§ht#0-«^C3^-©ht^-®Kt#c^-@-C^-ffi^«W-@-WW-@^C^ 


THE  *  BEST  ^  CLOTHING. 

FOR  MEN,    YOUTHS  AND  BOYS, 


Ready  Made  and  Made  to  Measure. 


t66  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

Washingto 
'Boston,  cMass. 


And 398  & 400  Washington  Street  m^^-r..^^,.^^     ^      ^ 

^t^ROVIDENCE,   %   L 


ESTABLISHED    1859 


WM.   S.   SWEET  &   SON, 

WHOLESALE    COMMISSION     IN 

FRUITS   AND   PRODUCE. 

89,  91,  93  and  95    CANAL   STREET, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


Sw-%         r^ ^v  *%  WLi  p"  ^^^     Wholesale  Commission  Dealer 

,      r^,       UV^MINtL,  .-^^^     ^j^j  Shipper  of 

-^  PLh  K'HDs  OP  Pi^RSH  Fish. 


♦♦♦•♦•♦•♦ 


61  SOUTH  WATER  STREET.         PROVIDENCE,     R.     I. 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE 
.....OF.... 


^  Artist's  Materials^ 


INCLUDING  SUPPLIES 
FOR 


Oil,  Water,  and  China  Color  Painting. 
Pencil,  Charcoal  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

SKETCHING  MATERIAL  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Fine  Selected  White  China  from  the  Principal  Factories  of  Europe. 
Special  Attention  Given  to  the  Firing  and  Gilding  of  China. 


MECHANICAL    DRAWING     INSTRUMENTS. 


CHARLES  G.  CALDER, 


354    Westminster    Street, 
providence,    r.    i. 


mK 


nr 


The  Highest  Standards. 

Our  aim  in  mailing  Fine  Clothing,  Rcady- 
To-Wcar  or  Made-To-Mcasurc,  is  to  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  standard 

The  woolens  are  guaranteed  and  so  is  the  fit. 

The  prices  are  kept  just  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good 

workmanship  and  trustw^orthy  trimmings. 

We  would  rather  our  clothing  were   know^n   as  GOOD 

than  as  merely  cheap.    It  is^  in  fact,  both  good  and  low 

priced,  but  that  is  because  w^e  make  so  much  of  it,  and 

make  it  on  honor. 


FURNISHINGS 

AND  HATS 

FOR 

MEN  AND  BOYS. 


Westminster  and  "  >^     Eddy 

J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Manager. 


Sts 
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ESTABLISHED     1856. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEWS  COMPANY, 

^  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals.  ^^^ 
STATIONERY,  FANCY  GOODS.  TOYS.  ATHLETIC  GOODS, 

MISCELLANEOUS,  JUVENILE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
BIBLES,  PRAYER  BOOKS  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES.  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TAKEN  FOR  AM  ERICAN 
AND   FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 


50^  Weybosset  Street,  Harkncss  Court, 
IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS, 

....AND.... 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  j  oo   n-        ci        i 

21  and  23  Pine  Mreet. 


ARNOLD    &    MAINE, 

^Ncw  England  Grocery  and  Tea  House,'^ 

92  TO  101  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

PAWTUCKET  AND  WORCESTER.  »i?  PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


Best  Place  in  Either  City  to  buy  all  descriptions  oi  Groceries,  Fruits, 

Nuts,  Confiectionery,  Etc. 

THE  VERITABLE  HOME  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUYERS. 


/,  H.  &J.  S,  SWEEZ 

...'DEALERS  IN... 

Flour,  Corn,  Oats,  cMeal,  Feed  and  Salt, 

ALSO,  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

125  Canal  St,  f  Cor,  Steeple  St*  t    'Providence f  ^  L 
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Davis'  Card 

Store. 

Engraving  ^^  Stationery. 


ALL  THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINES. 

Wedding  Iiiz'i'tatioiis  and  Atinoiincements, 

Resolution  Engrossing  a  Specialty. 

Christmas,  New  Year,  Val- 

etitine  &  Easter  Cards 

in  their  seasons. 

ALLEGRETTI  CHOCOLATE  CREAMS. 


70  Westminster  Street, 
'*'-*"Zr°*     Providence,  R.  I. 


T.    BROWN   CO. 


AND 
INDS  OF 


Ice  Gream,       •       Soda,  allk 

PURE    CANDIES. 

685  Westminster  Street t  ^  Providence,  9f.  /. 


IRONS    Bl    RUSSELL, 

Successors  to  Chas.  F.  Irons. 

MAtNUFACTURERS     OF 


50LID  QOLb  EMBLEnS 

FOR    SOCIETIES. 
Drawing  for  Special  Designs  Furnished  when  Requested. 

No.  102  Friendship  Street,       -       -      PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 
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BOAR'S  1^  HEAD 


Grocery  ^i  Provision  Co., 

Thayer  and  Olive  Sts.,    PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


A. 


The  Residents  in  this  vicinity  will  find  it  the 
most  convenient  store  in  the  city.      .     .     ♦     ♦ 
STORE  is  Finely  Appointed.  ...... 

STOCK  is  always  fresh  and  of  the  Very  Best. 
PRICES  as  Reasonable  as  Anywhere.       .     ♦ 

DELIVERY  is  Always  Prompt 

Our  Cash  Discount  System   is   a   pronounced 

success ♦     .     ♦     , 

Investigate  it.     You  cannot  make  Money  any 
easier. 


FINE  fiROCERIES.       HEAVY  MEATS.      FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Also,  a  Selected  Stock  of  Ales,  Wines  and  Liquors  for 
Family  and  Medicinal  Use. 


Pen  Complete 2/3 Size. 


-   ,i_,,^^I^SEE.''^/i///////u/M/fliii/MA/i/iM/Jf{  i Jn iliiiillll III iiiiiiii      %'=•-— S 


INK  RESERVOIR  ANDFILLER 


The  Crocker  Ren 

THE  NEWEST  AND  THE  NEATEST. 


INVENTED    BY    SETH    S.    CROCKER. 

As     A     DESK    OR     POCKET     PEN     IT    IS     MOST     DESIRABLE. 

prices:    $2.00,    $3.00,    $4.00,    $5.00. 


ADDRESS : 


The  Crocker  Pen  Co,, 


Boston,  Mass. 


RAFAEL    O  ATI  NO. 

First=Class  Boot  and  Shoe 
Maker  and  Repairer. 


I  have  w^orked  for  a  number  of  the 
leading  Shoe  Stores  in  this  city. 


ALL    WORK    GUARANTEED.  BEST    OF    STOCK    USED. 


Work  Called  For  and  Delivered. 


271     THAYER     STREET. 


Ha'^e  Your  Clothes  Made 


AT 


THE    BOAR'S   HEAD 
^CLOTHING    ESTABLISHMENJ 


students'  Clothing  a  Specialty. 


240    THAYER  STREET. 
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ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1840. 


CALEF    BROTHERS, 


Choice  §  Family  ©  Marketing, 


79   North  Main  Street, 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 


RHODE  ISLAND  PRINTING  CO., 


FINE    JOB    PRINTING 
OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS. 

GO  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  A  SPECIALTY. 

U 

_5 

Pure 

ttmCALS. 

^^     c^^a^ii^ 

^^^!liam^^^^^^^ 

4-^  Can>P^t; 

Providence,  KA 

, 

A  Special  Discount  allowed  to  Sttidents  {Friends  SchooV, 
on  Prescriptions  and  Family  Medicines. 
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CT  TOT7DTr^T^  There  is  one  Soap 

O  LJ  1     J—ilvl  V-/1V  «^  ^  that  we  particularly 


o vJ/Vr  o  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


■wish  to  recommend; 
that  is 

ANTHONY'S 
CUCUMBER 

CREAM  SOAP. 

We  have  the  various  fashionable  Soaps  made  in 

T         <  -D'-D  <T>f<  1  -KT-  Made  with  a  sw^eet 

London^  raris,  crussels.  Benm,  and  Vienna.  ,^     ^  f.f    /-^.f      ■, 

c      <  1  Vegetable  Oil  and  a 

Some   of   these   are   expensive,  others   at    a  ij^tie  Cucumber  juice 

very   moderate   price.      We   also   have   the  to  make  it  soft  and 

best  American  soaps  which  we  sell   at  low  grateful  to  the  skin, 

prices 30  Cents  a  Box. 

wwww 


ANTHONY^S  DRUG  STORE, 


ANGELL  AND  THAYER  STREETS. 


CHARLES  B.   HUMPHRfY.  HOWARD  O.  CORNELL 


HUMPHREY  &  CORNELL, 


WHOLESALE    GROCERS, 


....Providence,  1^.  I. 
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Dawson  <&  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Bicvcles,  0uns,       base  ball, 

AND 

Ifisbing  TLachlc. 


ATHLETIC  &  SPORTING 

AND 

GOODS 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION. 


FULL    LINE    OF    GOLF    GOODS. 

REPRESENTATIVES    OF 
LOVELL    DIAMOND,    EAGLE,    OLIVE,    AND    YALE    BICYCLES. 


22  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

46  BROAD  STREET,  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

p.  S. — We  Repair  Any  Make  of  Bicycle  at  Lowest  Prices. 

BLANDING  &  BLANDING, 

IMPORTERS    AND     DEALERS     IN 

Drugs,  Jyjedictnes,   (Jhemicals, 

AND    DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 


SURGICAL    INSTRUMENTS,    TRUSSES,    CRUTCHES, 
ELASTIC    STOCKINGS. 


PHYSICIANS'    PRESCRIPTIONS   A    SPECIALTY, 
54  8l  58   WEYBOSSET   ST. 
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For  a  batches,   Oiannonds, 

Reliable  Article  _____ — . — — ___=__ ____„___.^ 

in 
The  line  of 


JesA^elpy,    Clocks, 


Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repair- 
ing. Good  Facilities,  Good  Work- 
men, and  a  Good  System,  Insures 
Good   Satisfaction. 


SILVERWARE,     ETC.,       ....try 

H.    S.    Tanner, 


64   &    66    WESTMINSTER    ST. 


OWEN  E.  LEAVENS  &  CO., 
Men^s  Fine  Hats  iIJ5  Furnishing  Goods* 


EXTRA    FINE     LAUNDRY    WORK. 


58  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  ^  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 
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W.  S.  KENYON,  D.  D.  S. 

301    Westminster  Street, 

9  TO   12  A.    M. 

2  TO  5  P    M.  PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

THOMAS    HIRST, 

Reliable  Boots^  Shoes 
and  Rubbers. 
171  North  Main  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


REPAIRING 

A  SPECIALTY. 


M 


arson  s  J£.ats  1  ^°„\"; 

___,^^_____________^_  l|     LOWES 


.    .    ^  _  ARE    THE    BEST. 

■     '  '  "■  lECT  STYLES. 

iEST  STOCK. 
■ST  PRICES. 


Fine  Neckwear,  Dress  Shirts,  Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

THE  HARSON  CO.,       196,   198  and  200  Westminster  Street. 

miPF  <»  OLSEN, 

Successors  to 
John  S.    Tripp,   Jr.,  &  Son. 

TailorSj 

g4   Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

.    (I?) 


LESTER  MOWRY.  JOHN  RAMAGE. 

MOWRY  &  RAMAGE, 


Hair=  Dressing  Rooms, 


...LEADERS    IN... 

Fashionable  Up-to-date  Hair  Cutting. 
SHAVING  AND  FACIAL  TREATMENT  A  SPECIALTY. 

PLEASE    CALL   AND    TRY    US. 
344    WeyboSSet    Street,        -<^  Opposite  Burrill  Street. 


MARION  A.  YOUNG, 

PROPRIETOR. 


GIFT   SHOP. 

at 


When  in  search  for  a  gift  for  a 
friend  remember  it  can  be  found 


CONFECTIONERY.  lura. 

NOVELTIES   OF   ALL    KINDS. 


THE  GIFT  SHOP. 

NOVELTIES   OF   ALL    KINDS. 

176    ANGELL    STREET.  jt^  ....Telephone  932. 

L.  A.  TILLINGHAST  CATERING  CO., 

375    Westminster    Street. 

Ouf  Dining  Room  will  be  Open  Every  Evening  after  our  openings  April  25th, 
Until  Midnight,  with  Three  Concerts  Daily :  12  to  2,  6  to  8,  10  to  J2. 


NEW   DECORATIONS.  NEW   FU  R  N  ISH  I  NGS  TH  ROUGH  OUT. 

(i8) 
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STORES:  PROVIDENCE  &  PAWTUCKET,  R, 

L 

E.  L.  Freeman  &  Sons, 

Printers  and 

Stationers 

^ine  ^ook  T^rinting  a  Specialty. 

We    have    printed    the  PHOENIX    ECHO    for    six   years. 
Most   of  our   customers   stay   with  us  year  after  year.     We 
don't   think  they   would   if  they   did   not  get  good  work  at 
fair  prices.     Perhaps   you   want   printing   done.     We   shall 

--H-" 

Trt'nters  to  the  State  of  "Rhode  Island. 

WORKS:    CENTRAL  FALLS,    RHODE  ISLAN 

'D, 
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CHAS.    S.    BUSH    COMPANY, 

C^emicaf0  anb 
C^emtcaf  D?axc. 

Electrical   Supplies   and    Construction. 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS.       ^      PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SUPPLIES. 


IMPORTERS, 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

DEALERS. 


2J2-2J4  Weybosset  St.^  Providence,  R.  I. 


161  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE    GLASSES, 
MAGNIFYING 
GLASSES. 


♦  ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 

I  EYES,    X 

♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦  ♦ 


THERMOMETERS, 
OPERA    AND 
FIELD 
GLASSES. 


II*     GECEA.'X'    "K'Ji.ItlET^^'. 


Careful  Attention  in  Fitting  the  Eyes,  and  Without  Charge. 
Oculist's  Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 


S.    PAINE, 


102     'Wes4:mi.irmstex«    St:x*ee<;, 


SNOW-FLAKE    LAUNDRY. 

L.    H.    BOSWORTH,    PROPRIETOR. 


186    PRAIRIE    AVE., 


PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


Experienced  Operators  in  All  Branches  of  the  Laundry  Business. 


Hand  or  Machine 

Work. 

Domestic  or  Gloss 

Finish, 

As  Desired. 


i  SHIRTS, 

[  COLLARS, 

I  CUFFS, 

I  WAISTS. 

i  All  the  Latest 

I  Appliances 

I  For  Producing  a 

I  Beautiful  Finish 

I  Without  Injury  to 

I  Goods. 


LACE  CURTAINS 

AND 

FANCY  IRONING. 

These  Departments 

are  under  the 

Direction  of  a 

Specialist. 

We  can,  therefore, 

GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION. 


1     Wagons  Call  For 
1  and 

f  Deliver  Bundles  Free 
;        in  any  Part  of 
^      City  or  Suburbs. 

i  \>^ 


AGENT    AT    FRIENDS    SCHOOL. 
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fLoTHiNG.      Philip  Tally  &  Son, 

>        Fine  Merchant  Tailors  ^"'^     i#i% 
Ready  Made  Clothiers.         ^r^ 

353  Westminster  St.,    (Hoppin  Homestead  BIdg.,)   Providence,  ^.  I. 


Forrest  G.  Eddy,  D,  M,  D,, 

BUTLER    EXCHANGE, 
Second  Floor,  Room  221 , 

Every  Depcu-tmettt  of  Dentistry  ivill  receive 


Thorottgh  Attention. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


C.    H.   JEFFERDS.  WILLIAM    H.    GAY. 

C.    H.   JEFFERDS    &    CO., 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 
Meats  and  Provisions. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


Poultry  and  Wild  Game  in 
their  season.  Corn  Beef  and 
Beef  Tongues  a  specialty. 


47  &  49  North  Main  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA.     No.  401  CHESTNUT  ST. 


Assets,  $40,037,989.76.  Surplus,  $5,633,792-52. 

Insurance  in  Force,  $128,740,464.00. 


ROBERT  P.  GIFFORD.  )  ^       .,.        ^  49   WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

n   T   TORRPV  ppecial  Agents. 

D.  T.  TORREY.  j  PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 
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Geo.  L.  Olaflin  <&  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists. 


t      Surgical       i      o^^    TVT^^.v,-^^.  n^^ 
?  1In9trumcnt6.   ?      ^^/  JUodiciriQs  and 


t  i 


Qhemicals. 


CRUTCHES,    TRUSSES,    ELASTIC    STOCKINGS, 

ELECTRIC    BATTERIES,    ETC. 

PRESCRIPTION    WORK    A    SPECIALTY. 


62,  64,  6S,  70  niul  72  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET, 

Vreston  &  ^l^unds  Company^ 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JAMES   McGOWAN   &  GO., 

Successors  to  D.  H.  ARNOLD  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS    AND     DEALERS     IN  DOOR  AND  WINDOW  FRAMES, 

SHELVES,     ETC. 
ALL    KINDS    OF    GLAZING. 


Doors,  Windows,  Blinds, 


JVindoo),  Stained,  Plate,  and  Ornamental  GLASS. 
Plain  and  Bevel  MIRRORS. 

Office  and  Salesrooms :     =      14  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

TELEPHONE. 
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ELEVATOR. 


HIGH-  CLASS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


AT 


NORTON  BROTNERS, 


256  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 

Opposite  Shepa.rd's» 


TELEPHONE, 


C^(xnxixxi(^  ^oepitaf  Co. 


(Xloxt^^SnBt  Coxntx  of  ^mit^  anb  Common  ^txutB. 


(prot^ibence,  (R.  3^ 


&.  Bi.  ^m\  ^xt&.  T57.  ^-  ^ioM,  txtas. 
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An  Ideal  Outing  Managed  by  Friends  School  Masters. 

permanent  camp,        well  located, 

Well  planned,        well  equipped. 

Fishing, 
Swimin^, 
Irampinj, 
Rowing, 
Canoeing, 
Tent  Life, 
Athletics, 
Tennis, 
Base  Sail, 

Mountain  Trips  by  XfjA/JSTB  /QOO 

Ooaob  and  Wheel.     >^rMJ*XMjyA^  JCfUU 


Season  of  J900 — From  July  6  to  August  31. 

Membership  Open  to  40  boys  of  Good  Character  between  ages  of  JO  and  J 8. 

Expense:— Z  weeks,  $75.00;  4  weeks,  $40.00. 

Camp  Wildmere  is  endorsed  by  Principal  Augustine  Jones,  Friends  School ;  President 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  :  President  Wm.  DeW.  Hyde,  Bowdoin  ;  Gen.  Chamberlain, 
Ex-Governor,  Maine  ;   Hezekiah  Butterworth,  Author ;  and  many  others. 


A  Camp  Council  of  College  Men.  For  Descriptive  Booklet,  Address  . 

A  Healthful  Location  Oz>erlooking  Lake.  T-s-r»  »  tvtt^       tt        c»ttit  *  "xt 

Tutoring  in  All  Studies,   if  Desired.  Ir"  K  A  J\K.      H.      SWAN, 


Friends    School, 


Providence,   R.    I. 


BLAKE    BROTHERS, 


55    SNOW   STREET, 


PROVIDENCE.    R.    I. 


WALTER    BLAKE. 


HERBERT    R.    BLAKE. 
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Johti  McMamis  &f  Co. 


FRIENDS    SCHOOL    CLOTHIERS. 


Ftirnishers  and  Hatters. 


GOLF  AND  BICYCLE 
CLOTHING. 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO 
STUDENTS. 


John  McManus  &f  Co., 


143  to  I4g  Westminster  Street. 
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